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Pf tEPATOlT TTHTF 

To TiiK Enousii-speakinu Natives oe Lni>ia. 

My deak Friends, ^ 

I venture to adtTl*ess to you a Series of 
Letters upon important religious subjects, as I have 
reason to think that a great many of you are in a 
state of much uncertainty regarding what to believe. 
There are so many systems of religious thought at 
present claiming your attention, that 1 can under- 
stand and sympathize with your difliculty. Tho letters 
which I propose to issue to you, are tlie production of 
one who believes tlie gospel of Christ, and I do not 
disguise from you the fact, that it would be a source 
||f great happiness to me if I tould load you to the 
|amo belief. I write to you as a friend to friends 
(pen subjects wliich you as well as I must admit to 
l)e of importance ; and what I ask you is, that you 

l^ill read these Jietters patiently, seriously, and with, 

» • 

li desire to receive and welcome the truth, whatever it 
Jnay be. And that you may be ’ isely guided in 
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making up your minds as to what to believe, is the 
earnest desire of, 

Your sincere Friend, 

Rouert Jardine. 

19, Cormvallis 

Calcutta^ August 10#A, 1876. 

P. S. — Tlie pages of the Letters will be consecu- 
tively numbered, so that if you desire to preserve 
them, you may bind them all up, when the issue is 
completed, into a single volume. 



WHAT TO BELIEVE. 


Lkttek I. 

iNTRODUC’TOliy. 


§ 1. To tlio educated young men of India I desire 
to address a few letters regarding important subjects 
which are at the present time demanding a large 
share of their attention. My letters will refer chiefly 
to tlio groat burning religious questions whioli are 
now perpetually being asked, and to wliich you, my 
Mends, .should endeavour to give a conscientious and, 
if possible, a trutliful reply. I address my self to you as 
a friend, and I trust that you will read my letters as the 
letters of a friend. By friendship I mea’n a desire to pro- 
mote the best welfare of its object ; and the subject of 
my letters will concern your best welfare. I take it also 
for granted that you arc a<Jtuatcd by a desire to 
secure your own best welfare, but that you are not 
very clear about how it may bo secured. In making 
this latter assu/iption, I do not disparage cither your 
knowledge or ^our abilities j because people may. be» 
posscsied of great knowledge and great abilities,' 
and yet be ignorant of their truest am^ highest inter- 
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ests and the way to secure tliem. My letters will be 
about serious subjects ; therefore do not seek in them 
for amusement. They will not be written in a spirit 
of controversy ; therefore I beg of you not to read 
them in a controversial spirit. They will bo written 
under a strong conviction of the importance of truth 
and goodness and immortal life ; therefore I beseech 
you to read them with sympathy, as believing that the 
attainment of tliese important things is the highest 
object of that existence which wo have received. 

§ 2. In India at the present day there arc various 
systems of thought and belief concerned to a greater or 
less extent with religious subjects which press tliem- 
selves upon the attention of young men of reflection. 
We have in the first place the old religions of the 
country, Hinduism and MahometaniSft , concerning 
which we need not now speak more fully, as you will 
understand what is meant by the mere mention of the 
names. But I need scarcely tell you that many of 
yourselves, by the means of English education, Eng- 
lish literature, philosophy, and science have no real 
belief in these ancient forms of faith. A strong reac- 
tion against them has arisen, which in many cases has 
gone so far as the complete destruction of the basis 
•of. all religion. The very existence, of God and a 
spiritual world arc often considered matters of doubt j 
and many believe that only the olyects and relations 
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of tlio physical and the mental worlds wliicli are 
directly known to us are worthy of serious thought. 
Tliis extveme reaction, wliicli wo mg-y call the 
system of Religious Nescience, should bo carefully 
studied. Tlicro arc many, however, wlioso spiritual 
sympathies will not permit them to advance so far as 
tliis complete negation of religion. They believe 
firmly in God’s existence and TIis unity, and con- 
sider that communion with Him is the highest life of 
man. They call themselves Tlieists and hold that 
their form of religious faith is the purest and best in 
the world. The claims of Theism upon your minds 
deserve careful attention. Finally tlie missionaries of 
Christianity from Europe press upon your attention 
the claims of the Christian faith which they believe 
to embody the truth and the power wliicli only is able 
to regenerate the world and confer spiritual and im- 
mortal life upon man. These dlffbrcnt systems of 
faith or doubt press themselves upon your attention, 
and the present letters are designed to be of some 
assistance to you in your seaich after truth. 

§ 3. Before referring in detail to the different sys- 
tems which are competing with one another for accep- 
tance amongslj^thc millions of India I wish to say a 
few words to ^you about the spirit in which it would, 
be well for you to give attention to the subjects which 
I intend to bring before you. I think you will all be 
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willing to admit that a knowledge of trutli is of great 
importance. And here I wish to make a distinction 
between truth and opinion. Sometimes we think or are 
strongly convinced that something is true, when it is 
really not so. 'Idiis is our opinion. But when our 
opinion agrees with the events or facts of the universe 
around us, wo have a knowledge of the truth. Opi- 
nions may bo very erroneous and very various ; truth 
is invariable and eternal. Our opinions, however, 
whether they accord with the truth or not, exercise a 
powerful influence over our lives — in fact our lives 
are wliat they are chiefly in consequence of the opi- 
nions which we have entertained. If, therefore, our 
opinions are not in accordance with the truth, the 
consequence of this inaccuracy may be disastrous to 
us. If in affairs of ordinary life, happen to be 
of the opinion that we might eat poison or violate 
the laws of hc/ilth with imjmnity, the practical result 
of such an o.pinion would probably be a speedy death. 
If in religious matters wo should hoM the opinion 
that there is no God, oi that He does not govern the 
world upon moral principles, or that there is no eter- 
nal death to be avoided or eternal life to be sought after ; 
we might some time learn that our opii fon was false, 
^nd that the result of neglecting to seek after the 

c 

truth regarding thetic things would be very tragical. 
If there is such a thing as truth, independent of our 
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private opinions about the truth, it is surely of great 
importance to us that we should know it, especially that 
truth whi(jh regards such all-important ^subjects as 
life and death, sin and holiness, and the connection 
between the present material world in whicli we live, 
and the eternal spiritual world in which it is believed 
God dwells and in which tliose who possess spiritual 
life also will dwell. These things are matters of prac- 
tical concern to all of us, and it is of vast importance 
that our opinions regarding them should be made 
conformable to the truth. I tlierefore request you to 
read those letters with an earnest desire to discover 
what is true, and with a conviction of tlie importance 
of truth when discovered. It is not a matter of in- 
difference to any of us whether the universe was 
developed of itself or wliether it was brouglit into 
existence by an all-powerful and all-wise Being ; 
,^,whetlier we possess a nature and a life whicli will 
Iperish with our bodies, or Avhether they will continue 
To exist after our gross material bodies Jiave been 
dissolved ; whether wo of oftrselvcs can attain unto 
eternal life and happiness in communion with God, or 
W'hether we require the influence of a Power and a 
Person coming|dircctly from God in order to raise us 
up out of the sin and the carnal selfishness in which 
we are* now naturally entangled. These are not ques- 
tions regarding which it is of little importance what 
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opinions wc hold, and I trust that you will at once 
lay aside the idea which is so prevalent, that each 
nation’s religious opinions or beliefs are goed and true 
for them^ although not for other people, »This opinion 
has done a great deal of harm, as it has prevented 
many from seriously enquiring concerning the truth. 
Personal opinion and national opinion have been 
thought sufficiently trustworthy guides, and hence 
truth has not been earnestly sought after. 

§ 4. I have another general remark whicli I wish 
to make before fairly entering into my subject. I 
have already said, that I do not wish to discuss the 
subjects of these letters in a controversial spirit. By 
this I do not mean that I will decline to oppose or 
controvert anything which I tliink to be erroneous in 
any of tho conflicting systems. I tliink it is a simple 
duty for every person to oi)pose what he believes to 
be false and bad and support wliat he believes to be 
true and good, and I shall not hesitate to do both in 
tho course of these discussions. But by a controver- 
sial spirit I moan a spirit of opposition and prejudice 
against everything belonging to any particular sys- 
tem, simply because it is a system which, in tho 
main, conflicts with the one which I 'xj^prove of. I 
believe that a sincere lover of truth should sym- 
pathize with and acknowledge truth wherever it is to 
bo foUrid. A controversial spirit is a mischievous 
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spirit, because it prevents people from recognising 
truth and goodness in any system to which they hap- 
pen to be opposed. And it will bo my easiest desire 
in these lettprs to give a cordial recognition to any 
truth which may be found anywhere. The time has 
gone past when searchers after truth can afford to 
neglect or despise the elements of truth found in 
other systems of thought than their own ; and the in- 
discriminate condemnation of an opposing system is 
most unwise and harmful. As it is my earnest desire 
to avoid this controversial spirit, I bog that you, my 
readers, will try to do so also. I say irij^ because I 
know that it is a difficult thing to get rid of it alto- 
gether. A Hindu naturally seeks to support his 
national faith, and it is not an easy matter for him to 
give up his 2)redilections in favour of the time-honour- 
ed beliefs and practices of his ancestors. A Mussul- 
man naturally venerates his Koran and the authority 
of Mahomet, and it is a difficult thing for him to look 
with an unprejudiced eye upon the doctrines and 
customs which are offered to him in place of his own. 
A Christian naturally jilaces confidence in the 
beliefs which have been handed down to him hallow- 
ed by the most^sacred associations, and it has proved 
a difficult thing for hiokto examine, without prejudice, 
the doctrines and customs of Hindus, Mussulmans, 
and adherents of other religious creeds. Therefore I 
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say try to read these letters without prejudice and with- 
out a spirit of controversy, as I sliall try thus to write 
them. And I hope that neither my labout in writ- 
ing nor yours in reading will be without good results. 

§ 5. Something is now to bo said, in this intro- 
ductory letter regarding the order in which the different 
subjects of discussion will be taken up. I have 
already said, that the chief systems whicli are com- 
petitors for the acceptance of the people of India are : 
the established religions, Hinduism and Islam ; the 
extreme reactionary system, Religious Nescience; 
Theism in various forms and degrees of purity ; and 
finally Christianity. And I think that the order in 
which I have mentioned these systems of thought and 
faith or doubt, will be the most |ponvonient order in 
which they may bo discussed. I shall therefore take 
them up in this order. I do not intend these letters 
to contain full or exhaustive accounts of these various 
systems, as I must presume that you are yourselves 
acquainted very thoroughly with some of them, and 
to a greater or less degree with all. My object is not 
to give information concerning what know, but 
to present some thoughts or principles which I trust 
may be of help in guiding you to the acceptance of 
truth. Especially in the consideration of the esta- 
blished religions of the country it will be unnecessary 
to write for the purpose of conveying instruction ; 
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enough will be done if I show you the importance of 
carefully examining the other forms of religious belief 
which are offered to you. 

§ 6. And now let me say a word in conclusion about 
the great importance and responsibility of using our 
powers in searching after the things which concern 
our highest welfare. Wo are endowed with noble 
powers of reason and conscience, and it seems incon- 
ceivable that these should be given to us merely for 
the purposes of our short earthly lives. Wo are con- 
scious of powers and of longings which lead us far 
away from and above the iircscnt physical world; 
these are surely not given us for nothing. And wo 
are guilty of killing out our higlier nature — of spiri- 

f 

tual suicide — if wo do not supply it witl) suitable 
food. The world and all its wealth and power and 
beauty cannot satisfy the wants of the soul ; that 
requires for its satisfaction and nourishment some- 
thing quite different in character, something which 
does not and cannot spring out of the physical uni- 
verse. Let me ask you then seriously to enquire 
after this higluir life, and the food thereof and, if you 
discovei* it, seak to obtain it even at the risk of losing 
other valuablcr earthly things. 
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Hinduism. 


§ 6. As tlio majority of you to whom I am 
addressing myself in those letters are by birth Hindus, 

I have to presume that you arc much better acquaint- 
ed with the subject of the present letter than I can 
possibly bo. But as I do not write for the purpose 
of conveying information to you about the principles 
or details of your national religion, you will not 
accuse me of presumption in writing about it. By 
Hinduism, I suppose you mean the very comprehen- 
sive and very various system of religious belief and 
worship which has prevailed in India for more than 
two thousand years. Introduced in its original and 
simplest form by the Aryan immigrants who captured 
the country from the aboriginal inhabitants, it was at 
first a worship of the powerif and forces of nature, 
spiritualized no doubt by the beautiful conceptions of 
man’s poetic fancy, but yet in its essence a true 
worship of nature. This original simple worship of 
natural powerif became developed and changed , in* 
the course of ceiituries partly by internal natural 
growth — the result of many minds applying them- 
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selves to tliinking about the spiritual world and 
human relations to it — and partly by the absorption of 
numerous ideas and forms of worship found amongst 
the aboriginal tribes. Many beautiful hymns for uso 
in worship were composed ; many rites and ceremo- 
nies sprung up ; many jioetical fancies regarding the 
nature and operations of the gods wore conceived. 
In time reflective thought began to bo exercised upon 
religious and philosophical subjects and, as the result, 
there sprang up the great philosophical scliools. 
Then there took place a great development of rite 
and ceremony; gods were multiplied, myths were 
formed, rites were instituted, sensuality and avarice 
and ambition were powerful in determining doctrines 
and worship, and thus the multiform body of Puranic 
Hinduism arose. I presume thal; there are now few 
of the educated young men of India who place much 
confidence in the rites and teachings of the modern 
Puranic sects, and that those who defend Hinduism 
take, as the true type of their national faith, its con- 
dition as it existed befoi^e the modern sects arose. This 
being the case, I shall turn to its original condition, 

I 

and shall quote an account of it from the pen of one 
in whom you as well as I can place c(),ifidence for his 
honesty, scholarship, and genuine regard for the wel- 
fare of India. I moan Professor Monicr Williams. 
That' eminent Sanskrit scholar says : — 
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** A common pliilosophioal creed, . . •must have prevailed in 
India long before the crystallization of rationalistic inquiry 

into separate systems. This, which is the faith of all Indian 

• • 

philosophers and a great number of thinking Brahmans of 
the present day, may be summed up as follows : — 

“ 1st. In the first place, then, rationalistic Brahmanism, afr 
I propose to call this common faith, holds the eternity of soul, 
both retrospectively and prospectively. It looks upon soul as 
of two kinds : the supremo soul — paramdtman ; b. the personal 
individual soul of living beings — •jinUmnn ; and it maintains that 
if any entity is eternal, it cannot have had a beginning, or else 
it must havo an end. 

“ 2nd. In the second place, this creod assorts the eteinity of 
the matter or substance constituting the visible universe, or of 
that substance out of which the universe has been evolved ; in 
ojher words, of its substantial or material cause. 

“ 3rd. In the third place, the soul, though itself sheer thought 
and knowledge, can only exercise thought, consciousness, sen- 
sation, and cognition, and indeed can only act and will, when 
connected with external and material objects of sensation, in- 
vested with some bodily form and joined to mind (mams)^ which 
last is an internal organ of sense — a sort of inlet of thouglit to 
the soul, belonging only to the b«dy, only existing with it, 
and quite as distinct from the soul as any of the external 
organs of the bodjr. 

“ 4th.* This v/uion of the soul with the body is productive of 
bondage, and, in the case of human souls, of misery ^ for when 
once united, tlio soul bagius- to apprehend objects through • 
the senses, receiving therefrom painful and pleasurable impres- 
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sions. It also beoomos oonsoious of personal existence and iq- 
dividnality ; then it commences acting ; but all action, whether 
good or bad, Jeads to bondage, because eyery act inevitably 
entails a consequence. Hence, if an act be good, it must be 
rewarded ; and if bad, it must be punished. 

** 5th. In order to accomplish the entire working out of these 
consequences or ‘ ripenings of acts,’ as they are called, it is not 
enough that the personal soul goes to heaven or to hell. The 
necessity for removal to a place of reward or punishment is 
indeed admitted ; but this is not effectual or final. In order 
that the consequences of acts may be entirely worked out, the 
soul must leave heaven or hell and return to corporeal existence. 
Thus it has to pass through innumerable bodies, migrating into 
higher, intermediate or lower forms, from a god to a demon, 
man, animal, or plant, or even a stone, according to its various 
stages of merit or demerit. 

6th. This transmigration of the sdkl through a constant 
succession of bodies, which is as much a fixed and peremptory 
doctrine of Buddhism as of Hinduism, is to be regarded as the 
toot of all evil. Moreover, by it all the misery, inequality of 
fortune, and diversity of character in the world is to be explained. 
• . . .Thus the soul has to bear the consequences of its own acts 
only. 

“ 7tb. From a consideration of these essential articles of 
Hindu Eationalism, it is plain that the great aim of philoso- 
phy is to teach a man to abstain from every ikind of action ; 

t 

from liking or disliking, from loving or hating, and even 
from being indifferent to anything. 'The living personul soul 
must shake off the fetters of action, and getting rid of body, 
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mind, and all sense of sepayate personality, return to the con- 
dition of simple soul. 

“ This constitutes Pramd or Judna, the true me,asure of all 
existing difficulties — the right apprehension of truth — which, if 
once acquired hy the soul, confers upon it final emancipation, 
whether called Mukti, Moksha ^ Apanarga or Nirvana P* 

§ 7. According to this account of the rational 
elements which are involved in all Hindu forms of 
worshij) and belief, we appear to have as essential 
constituents of Hinduism in its best form the following : 
— the eternity and indestructibility of spirit and mat- 
ter ; the bondage of the spirit by matter resulting in 
all the wretchedness and sin of the world ; change 
and transmigration, the necessary condition and the 
necessary evil of the spirit as long as bondage lasts ; 
and finally Moksha^ or absorption into the universal 
spirit, in which separate individual existence is lost. 
With reference to these rational doctrifies, we observe 
• generally that they are essentially the product of 
human speculation. Wise, thoughtful men turned their 
attention to the facts of human life, and in order to 
account for these facts, formed the above hypothetical 
, doctrines regarding the unseen world. The soul 
must bo eterni^, because they could not conceive a 
beginning from nothing. So of matter. The evils 
of life, •and especially the unequal distribution of the 


* Monior Williams, Indian Wisdom, pp. 61-70. 
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blessings and the pains of life could be accounted for 
as the result of deeds performed in some previous 
form of existence ; and the unpunished sin^ of human 
life were in the same way to be punished in some 
future birth. Action and change, especially in a hot 
climate, are disagreeable ; rest and inaction are plea^ 
sant ; therefore the ideal and the aim of life were 
naturally thought to be perfect freedom from action 
and change, which of course involves the loss of per- 
sonal existenee. 

An examination of these doctrines, even the super- 
ficial examination to which we have subjected them, 
shews that they cannot pretend to bo a revelation in 
the proper sense of the term; that is, they are mani- 
festly the result of human thought, applied to 'the 
facts of human life and the^ surrounding universe. 
There is nothing in them which could not naturally 
arise by' the continued reflection of thoughtful men. 
It is true that the Indian sages frequently clothed 
their speculations in the form of a revelation from 
higher beings, but thi^ appears plainly intended to give 
them greater authority with those for whose instruc- 
tion they were offered. And if we examine the cha- 
racter of the doctrines which, we haVe seen, are held 

t 

in common amongst all Hindu sects^ and systems, wo 
can scarcely see a sufficient reason why they should 
be Credited with being a isjvolation. Some of them, 
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although evidently the product of reflective thought, 
are not of a nature to commend themselves to the 
intelligence^ of the present day. The doptrine that 
souls pass from one body into another through many 
transmigrations, is just as clumsy an Iiypothesis for 
' accounting for the moral facts of human life, as the 
Ptolemaic system of crystal sjiheres for accounting for 
the phenomena of the heavens. And, — a still stron- 
ger objection to it, — there is just as little evidence 
for the occurrence of these transmigrations, as for the 
existence of the Ptolemaic spheres. In like manner 
the doctrine of the final absorption of the human 
spirit into the universal soul, is not one which satisfies 
the yearnings of the Western spirit, whatever may be 
said regarding the Oriental. Inactivity, freedom 
from all change and all affection, means, to the mind 
of the present day, little more than annihilation, and 
against that there is a natural shrinking which causes 
* us to repudiate the doctrine, unless it comes supported 
by much stronger evidence than appears. Those who are 
filled with the spirit and energy of the West, cannot 
help but look upon this doctrine of absorption as the 
^result of that lis*tless spirit of inaction and reverie 
which is engendered by the hot sun and peculiar phy- 
sical conditions of the — orient, 

§ 8. * If we must consider the common rational 
elements of Hinduism as the natural results of the 
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most profound reflection of ancient Hindu sages, wo 
must give a much lower position to many of the 
legends and doctrines of the sects, and the customs 
and institutions whicli sprang up in later times. The 
natural desire of power on the part of the priest is 
to be credited with a great share of the religious and 
social jieculiarities of modern Hindus. The fearfully 
powerful bonds of caste and caste-customs are undoub- 
tedly the result of Brahmanical pride and ambition. The 
numberless rites and ceremonies of Puranic Hinduism 
owe their origin to the same cause combined with the 
deep-seated consciousness in the human heart of sinful- 
ness in the sight of the Most Holy. I do not now refer to 
the varied modern developments of Hindu sects and 
systems, because I am now writing to educated young 
men, who are supposed to haveTcjected the degrading 
rites and legendary fables of popular Hinduism. But 
there is an idea prevalent amongst many regarding 
the performance of idolatrous rites to which I wish to 
refer. It appears to be held thac the performance of 
these rites is a harmless custom kept up by female in- 
fluence and caste laws ; and that there is no harm in in- 
telligent men conforming to these cif stems, since they 
do not believe in them. But surelylthere is harm in 
c.elebrating a rite, if you have no faith in its value or 

f 

efi&cacy ; surely there is harm in- continuing & custom 
-which is degrading to ygiir own nature as soon as it 
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ceases to be accompanied by faith and earnestness ; 
surely there is harm in practising rites which involve 
low and degrading conceptions of the Deity,* and which 
for that very reason must bo degrading to yourselves. 
This is a matter of the very highest importance, be- 
cause it is true universally that rites and ceremonies, 
even when they are not in themselves essentially 
wrong and degrading, become so when they are per- 
formed without faith. A Christian apostle has said 
Whatsoever is not of faitli is sin, ’’ and this is 
true and aiiplicablc everywhere. I wish I could con- 
vince every one who reads these letters, that insincere 
and faithless observance of the rites of religion mxi%t 
bo degrading and destructive to everything tliat is 
besl; and noblest in human nature. We are intended 
surely by the Author of our nature to be honest and 
trutliful and sincere beings ; and when insincerity and 
dishonesty are allowed to enter into the scrvicjos of 
religion, there is an element at work which must 
sooner or later produce the most disastrous conse- 
quences. I say this to you, m^ Hindu friends, be- 
cause many, perhaps most of you, freely admit that 
you engage in idolatrous rites without faitli or sin- 
cerity, but fron^ the power of family and caste in- 
fluence. This ist a melancholy fact amongst Hindus, 
.as it would be melancholy amongst Christians or any 
, other religionists. The saying of the CJhristian apos- 

pTHc RAMAKR HNA ' 
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tie cannot bo too strongly impressed upon all hearts 
Whatsoever is not of faith is sin,'^^^ 

§ 9. I .must now make some admissions? to you as to 
things that are valuable and true in the religious teach- 
ings which have been handed down to you. There ap- 
pears to be clearly recognised the universal pre-.^ 
valence of evil amongst men. This is no doubt true, 
and a truth of the greatest moment. A step of great 
importance has been taken, when men feel that they 
are not what they ought to be, that they have come 
far short of the standard which the law of conscience 
requires them to reach. It is not, however, so clear 
that in this admission of universal evil there is always 
involved the admission of sin. The idea of sin arises 
from the belief in a moral ruler of the universe whbse 
laws we have broken. But \lhen men look upon 
themselves as only temporarily separate from the uni- 
versal spirit, and look upon the universal spirit as not 
essentially distinguished from the universe of finite 
beings; it does not seem that tl.e idea of sin, as a 
voluntary breaking of^ law imposed upon us by a 

sovereign ruler different from us, could arise in their 

*' 

minds. Still it is an important truth that all actions,' 
good and bad, are to be followed by their proper con- 
sequences, and that men must suffer for the evil deeds 
which they perform. Again, it is to be admitted that 
there are many valuable moral precepts and prin- 
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Cl pies contained in your sacred books, and many no- 
ble and elevating thoughts regarding spiritual things. 
The duties pf domestic and social life, of honesty and 
fidelity, of benevolence and mercy and many otliers, 
are not only recognised but strongly and in many 
ways impressed upon tlio minds of Hindus. There 
are also some peculiarly religious beliefs of great 
importance found in your sacred writings. Although 
the rational creed of Hinduism is pantheistic, and the 
popular creed polytheistic and idolatrous, yet there 
is clearly conceived the idea that the Divine Being 
interferes on behalf of men. We cannot read the 
account of the different incarnations of Vishnu with- 
out feeling that amidst all the grotesque and absurd 
legHiids there is involved a deep-seated belief that 
human welfare is a subject of regard and solicitude 
with God. These and any other good and true 
features of your national religion I willingly and 
thankfully admit. 

§ 10. It will be admitted, however, by yourselves 
that the literary and scientific education which is 
being communicated to the young men of India is 
Tapidly undermining your national faith. The mytho- 
logical legends of popular Hinduism cannot stand 
before the light pf modern intelligence, and by your- 
selves rnust bo regarded as superstitions. Even the 
more rational doctrines of your plulosophical systems 
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have become as antiquated as the old systems of 
astronomy and cosmogony which so long prevailed in 
Europe. Such being the case, a great responsibility 
is laid upon you to awake out of sleep, and look about 
yon for something wherewith to replace ‘ the ancient 
religious beliefs of your nation. We are surrounded 
by mysteries on all hands ; we cannot help but think 
about them ; we have the strongest reason to believe 
that our own happiness and welfare are connected in 
a most intimate manner with a spiritual world in- 
habited by spiritual beings ; it appears therefore to 
follow, that the most important interests of our lives 
are centered about the objects of religious thought. 
If it be true, as your fathers believed, that the soul of 
man is eternal ; if it be true that wo are now sinners 
in the sight of God ; if it be trueitlhat there is an eter- 
nal world in which we may suffer for the sins which 
we have committed ; if all these things are true, surely 
it is not wise for any one to treat them as matters of 
indifference. Let me therefore a ntreat you : — look 
behind and beyond tiie things of sense ; seek after 
a knowledge of the truth regarding that spiritual 
world with which we are so closely connected ; strive to 

discover something which may take the place of those 

( 

religious beliefs of your ancestors and your ignorant 

• I 

countrymen which must now be placed in tliA list of 
obsolete superstitions ; prepare to meet your God. 



Letter III. 
Islam. 


§ 11. I suppose tliat tlic majority of my readers 
will likely be Hindus and not Mahometans, and conse- 
quently this letter may appear somewhat unnecessary. 
Yet partly for the sake of completeness, and partly in 
the hope that some educated young Mahometans may 
have these letters placed in their hands, I propose 
devoting a little space to the consideration of the faith 
given to the world by the prophet of Arabia. An 
important distinction between Islam and Hinduism is, 
that while the latter gradually grew up through the 
cooperation of many persons and many influences, the 
former was to a large extent the result of the energy, 
the piety and the ambition of one man. Moreover, this 
mop. began his work of constructing a religious sys- 
tem, having before him the results of the religious life 
of the Semitic race, especially of the Jews. The con- 
sequence is, thal; in the Koran there is much more of 
unity and consistency than is to be found in the many 
authorities of Hinduism. Another consequence is, that . 
the mythological elements which have found such a • 
large place in some ancient religions are absent from 
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Islam. Tliorc is no deification of tlio powers of 
nature, no multiplication of divine agents, no panthe- 
istic speculation regarding the universal spirit, no 
grotesque representation of so-called divine beings. 
Allah is One and Eternal and the Creator of all things 
and the merciful Governor of all. Human imperfec- 
tion and sin are also recognised in the Koran and 
many moral preceiits of a high order are Inculcated. 
The aim of human life is not, in the Koran, freedom 
from the changes and activity of personal existence as 
amongst the Hindus, hut is the attainment of a posi- 
tion in paradise. This heaven of the Mussulman is — 

Described as consisting of shaded gardens abounding with 
delicious fruits, \vatered by flowing streams, filled with black- 
eyed lliiris, and replete with exquisite corporeal enjoyments. 
It must be admitted that spiritual plefc wes and the favour of 
God are also said to form part of its delights, and that the per- 
manence of man’s personality is implied. But a holy God is 
still immeasurably removed from His creatures ; and intimate 
union with Him, or even admission to His presence is not the 
central idea of beatitude.”* 

§ 12. The idea ofa(fivineincarnation is absent from 

the sacred book of Islam. Maliomet i? only a proplict 
of Allah, a great religious teacher and leader, an 
enthusiast in the propagation of what he believes, but 
not in any sense a mediator. • His followers ^are to 
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obtain tlie rewards of tlieir religion by faithfulness 
and obedionco to their loader, by the performance 
of moral wtues to one another, by valour in propa- 
gating their faith and destroying tho infidels, and by 
repentance, tho performance of prayers, fasting, 
alms, pilgrimages and the constant rej)etition of certain 
words (especially parts of the Koran).” In this way 
salvation is to be obtained and the blessings of para- 
dise enjoyed. Thus Mahometanism may be described 
as a form of Theism free to a great extent from my- 
thological elements, and especially from tho corrupting 
influences of idolatry. It is a Theism, moreover, 
having an historical human leader, a very powerful 
system of moral discipline, but mingled with gross 
sQfisual elements, and a form of worship in which 
ritualism appears now to have the ascendancy over 
the spiritual act. There is no doubt much in this 
which has served in many places to counteract tho 
idolatrous practices and corrupting eifects of what is 
called heathenism ; and I am willing to admit that tho 
moral discipline of Islam haS frequently resulted in 
tho production of a moral character ot a very high 
•order, fut it must also bo admitted, on tho other 
hand, that the sensualizing influences of parts of tho 
Koran, introduuod no doubt for the purpose of stimu- 
lating ^lIe activity and secimng the fidelity of those 
who were not open to higher motives, have had a 
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very debasing effect ujx)n the Mussulmans. Tliis effect 
is now seen in the weakness and corruption of thoso 
governments which have been for centuries in the 
hands of the Moslim, and in the moral inefBciency of 
Islam wherever it is now established. The wonder- 
ful intellectual activity, for a long time exliibited by 
the followers of Mahomet, appears to be now a thing 
of the past, and was probably formerly the result not 
so much of a pure religious creed as of the newly 
excited feelings of unity and nationality and military 
zeal by whicli wo know they were inspired. And 
with the subsidence of these feelings, there has taken 
place the loss of intellectual activity and moral 
strength, and the substitution for them of ignorance 
and effeminacy. The state of Turkey and Egypt ahd 
every country where Islam has^ prevailed will bear 
out these words. I must ask my Mahometan readers, 
if I have ahy, to read these sentences with patience 
and thoughtful forbearance ; I know it is not a pleasant 
tiling for one who has faith in anything, to liear the 
object of his faith spokbn of disparagingly, or to have 
its deficiencies and imperfections pointed out. But 

r 

if tlio institutions which wo have long cherished be- ’ 
really imperfect and corrupt, it will do^us no good to 
remain blindly ignorant of that fact. It is surely 
much better for seamen to discover in time that the 
ship- in- which they arc sailiijg is rotten, than to go on 
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with her to a watery destruction. It is surely much 
better for you, my Mahometan friends, to examine the 
ship in which you are sailing, than to trust* blindly to 
it until it is broken up and destroyed. 

§ 13. I have said that the essential character of 
Islam as a religious system is described by the term 
Theism with, however, the addition of an historical 
proj)het and a particular code of morals and form of 
ritual. The peculiarities which distinguish Mahome- 
tan Theism from Theism in general are perhaps 
scarcely of sufficient importance to be considered in 
these brief letters. Probably my Mahometan readers 
will not be numerous, but those who do favour me 
with their attention, will admit that that by which 
Islam must stand or fall, is not its connection with the 
prophet, but its peculiar religious doctrines regar- 
ding God, the future life, and man’s relations to both. 
Although Mahomet professed to receive revelations 
from God, he personally is not an essential part of the 
revelation ; he is only the medium through which it 
is made. We may therefore *lay aside an examin- 
ation of his ownj)ersonal character and work, and the 
’peculiar institutions which he founded, in favour of 
more important jnatters. And as I intend in a future 
letter to discuss forms of Theism as found in India, 
I now refer you to that, for an examination of the 
• essential religious elements of that Theism which is 
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embodied in the revelations of the Arabian prophet. 

One remark, however, I wish to make regarding the 

% 

relations existing between Mahometan Theism and 
that which prevailed amongst the Jews. There can 
be no doubt but Mahomet was acquainted, ‘more or 
less, with the sacred writings of the Jews ; the Jews 
and the Arabians belonged to the same great Semitic 
race ; and it is more than probable that the thcistic 
doctrines of the Koran arc derived more or less 
directly from tho Bible. But that which is most im- 
portant in the old J ewish theistic faith is wanting in 
the Koran. The Jewish prophets, while recognising 
the present government of Jehovah, turned their eyes 
anxiously forward to a future time when tho Eternal 
would send into the world a Messiah, an Anointed 
Saviour, who should deliver His people. The idea of 
this coming Messiah is tlio most important element of 
the religious belief of the later Jews ; and this element 
is entirely omitted from the revelations of Mahomet. 
Thus the Mahometan faith is a Theism having a his- 
torical human prophel, a codo of moral and ritual 
laws, and a promise of future rewards in paradise ; 
but without a Saviour sent by divine love rescue 
man from sin and death. And as I intend in future 
letters to bring before you. the, claims of such a Saviour, 
I now ask you to keep your minds open to the con- 
viction that there is a divinely appointed way to life 
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and a blessed immortality wbicli is not pointed out 
in the revelations of your prophet. 


Note to Letters II and III. 

In addition to Hinduism and Islam, there is in India a 
comparatively small proportion of the people who hold 
the ancient Persian faith. The Parsis, settled chiefly 
in the island of Bombay and parts of the country 
northward, have brought with them the fire-worship 
established for so many centuries in their ancestral 
country. With reference to this form of faith I might 
use the language, with some modifications which I 
have already applied in my second letter to the ancient 
faith of the Hindus. The religious conceptions of 
the Parsis may be described generally as a spiritua- 
lized form of nature-worship, in which the important 
element, fire, is taken to symbolize the unseen spirit 
who operates in all things. As a spiritualized form 
of nature- worship, it is probably the purest in exis- 
tence ; but its claims upon tlie faith of its adherents 
must depend upon the answer to the question Whe- 
ther there is a true revelation from the Divine Being 
intended to make known unto us things most import- 
ant for our best.welfare ? If there is such a revelation, 
it ougfit surely to ‘supersede all merely human con- 
ceptions and speculations regarding the unseen spiri- 
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tual world. I wish therefore to refer my Parsi readers 
also to my future letters in which I shall lay before 
them the claims of one who professed. to be tlie 
Eevealer of God and the Saviour of man. 



Letter IV. 


Relfgious Nescience. 


§ 14. I come now to tlic consideration of a mode 
of thought regarding religious (questions which appears 
to prevail pretty eNtonsivcly amongst tlie ediujated 
classes in India. Prol)ably one great cause of its })re- 
valence here is, tliat it is a natural reaction from tlio 
extreme of credulity which has for so many centuries 
faiind a lodgment in tlie Hindu mind. The legen- 
dary tales of tlie gods of the Hindu pantheon are now 
no longer received with conlidence ; English litera- 
ture, science, and philosophy have divested them of 
all their credibility. These ancient heir-looms of the 
Hindu nation being thus swept away from the mind 
of the intelligent, there arises S, natural repugnance to 
any doctrine whatever regarding the unseen lliiler of 
all. Siiice tiic doctrines which were for so long en- 
tertained have .proved untrustworthy, it is not to be 
wondered at that othei; doctrines should be looked at 
with suspicion or rejected with disgust. It is scarcely 
to be wondered at, that there should be a very general 
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tendency to avoid questions of religion altogetlier as 
being unprofitable or beyond the spliere of certain 
knowledge. This is a natural reaction from the ex< 
treinc credulity of a generation or two ago, and I 
presume it is to be expected that this reaction should 
continue for some time to come. Further, there is no 
doubt but tin's tendency has been stimulated and con- 
firmed by the teachings of some modern ]3ritisli 
philosophers who regard all religious thought as be- 
yond the province of human reason. These writers 
tell us that we are capable of knowing only the things 
which we can ])crceive by our senses or become con- 
scious of in our minds, and that even the existence of 
God and the spiritual world arc beyond the sphere 
of knowledge and even of conception. The coitsc- 
quenco is, that there is no science except that of sen- 
sible facts and things, that there is no knowledge 
except what is given in human experience, that the 
religious beliefs of past ages, in so far as they were 
concerned about divine things, were mere pious fan- 
cies, and that all thought about God and a future life 

now, is only a delusion and a snare. I have reason to 

( 

believe that opinions such as these, arising pavtly from ’ 
the natural reaction to which I haye referred, and 
partly from the influence of njiodern sceptical philoso- 

i 

pliers, are beginning to prevail widely amongst you 
to whom I venture to addroSS these letters ; and it is 
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niy desire now to say some serious words rcn’ardlng 
this mode, or rather this rejection, of religious thouglit. 

§ 15 . If I am riglit in attributing the prevailing 
indilfercnce to religious tilings partly to the natural 
reaction from a condition of excessive religiousness, 

I may be justified in offering some remarks with re- 
ference to this subject. It is perhaps a universal rule 
that all reaction's are extreme in their character, and 
therefore injurious. In political matters a state of 
despotism in which the liberty and privileges of tlic 
subject arc forcibly taken away or interfered vvltli, is 
very likely to be followed by a condition of anarcliy 
in which lawlessness and riot make good order impos- 
sil)le. This resulting anarchy is the rebound from 
tlie previous condition of despotism, and is just as 
injurious to the welfare of the people. In a state of 
reaction, people arc incapaldo of judging calmly ; 
their minds are filled with disgust at the condition 
of things from which they have escaiicd ; and they 
condemn indiscriminately everything which has any 
relation to the past. In religims matters a period of 
reaction is as unreasonable as in political, lllustia 
•tions of ^both a?c found in the time of disorder and 
riot and godlcssness which followed the French rovo- 
lution, and in*^ho somewhat similar period which 
followccl the puritanical reign of (h’omwell in England. 

Now, what I wish to point out to you is, that the pro- 
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sent tendency of religious thought amongst tlie edu- 
cated young men of India is not normal or healthy. 
It is only within the last fifty years or so., that the 
process of liberation from the superstitions of centuries 
has begun, and it is not to be expected that your 
minds could be in a state for judging calmly regard- 
ing tlie great questions of religion. If you feel a 
tendency to be disgusted with all religious things, as 
I believe many do, bo assured that this is not a healthy 
state of mind, and is something which you should try 
to correct. Tlie questions of religion are great and 
ever-living realities, and are not to bo put aside by 
our feelings of disgust or disinclination with refer- 
ence to them. And if you do not think about them 
now seriously and sincerely, th^*time may come when 
you will regret that you did not, for it will then be 
too late. 

§ 16 . But probably there is a large number of 
you Avho justify your repudiation of all religious ’ 
thought upon so called scientific grounds. You have 
read certain philosophical writings of modern times, 
in which it is maintained that all knowledge of God 
and the spiritual world is impossible, and that ouri 
minds are profitably occupied only when engaged 
with the objects and relations of the present sensible 
universe. And you adopt the principles of what is * 
called the Positive Pliilosophy as the ground for your 
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rejection of all thought about religion. I wisli to say 
sometliing about tins, althoiigli I feel that a full discus - 
sion of it xyould take mo far beyond the limits witliiii 
which I desire to confine these letters. And, first, 
let me indicate, as simply as possible, the essential 
principle of this mode of thought. And in doing so, 
you must allow me to use a term of a technical kind 
more appropriate for a philosophical book tlian for a 
scries of popular letters. This term is phenoiuenon^ 
and it means anything, cither material or mental, 
which may be the object of direct knowledge. AVhen 
wo sec or smell a beautiful or odorous flower, when 
we hear a sound, when wc arc conscious of some 
feeling, thought, or resolution in our own mind, wc 
lytiy call all these objects of our knowledge pheno- 
mena. Noav the adherents of this system of Religous 
Nescience which I am considering, generally hold 
that wo can know or legitimately think about nothing 
but phenomena. And as God and the human soul 
and all spiritual beings are not phenomena, not objects 
of sense-knowledge or consci(?tisness, they of course 
hold that they cannot be known or rightly thought 
about. This principle necessarily excludes all religion 
properly so called from human thought, because 
religion, as it has been understood all over the world 
since il; first began ’to be an clement of human life, 
is concerned with objects which arc not phenomenal. 
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Even flic followers of the grossest forms of idolatry 
do not look ui^on the material idols of wood or stone 
or metal as. their gods^ hut only as the divclUng places 
or sgmlols of unseen spiritual beings. lienee, if this 
positive or phenomenal philosophy bo correct, the 
whole of the religious history of the Avorld is the 
record only of a series of delusions of which the human 
race since the beginning of religious thought have been 
the victims. 

§ 17. Before admitting the illegitimacy and delu- 
siveness of all religious thought, we ought surely to 
examine, whether the principle upon which its illegiti- 
macy is based, be correct or not. That princijilc, 1 
have pointed out, is that nothing hut phenomena^ and 
their relations^ and generalizations ^'rom them is capable 
of being known or thought about. Now I wish to show 
you that we arc compelted^ by an intellectual necessity 
of our nature, to think about things which are not 
phenomenal. And in order to do so, I shall take a 
few simple illustrations. Suppose that we smell some 
sweet-scented flower ; we have a pleasant sensation. 
That sensation of which we arc conscious is the phc' 
nomenon -which we know ; but wo must believe that ' 
there is some cause in the flower which leads to the 
production of our sensation ; and t^iis cause cannot 
itself be a sensation, nor is it directly known to us. 
Here is a case in which, fran a known phenomenon, 
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wc arc coinpellod to infer the existence of an unknown 
cause. Again, when we see some coloured object, 
wc liavc a .sensation of coloured liglit ii\ the eye ; 
this sensation of colour is the phcnoitionon whicli wo 
know ; but wc are compelled to infer the operation of 
some unknown power which, striking upon the nerves 
of our eyes, produces the colour. This unknown 
power cannot be a sensation, because a sensation 
exists only in a mind ; what it is wc cannot directly 
toll, although wc may form various hypotheses regard- 
ing its nature. At alt events, wo arc compelled to 
infer the operation of some cause, which wo usually 
call light, to account for tlie phenomenal o/rect which 
wc see, namely, colour. Again, we are brought into 
C9lfitact with some moving body, and wo press our 
hand against it ; we exert muscular force in resisting 
the motion of tlie body, but it still presses iigainst us. 
In this case wc are conscious only of a certain sensa- 
tion of effort in our muscles ; but wc are compelled 
to infer the operation of a resisting force in the exter- 
nal object. This external resisting force is something 
which wo do not know directly, — it is not pheno- 
' menal ; but yet we cannot avoid inferring its existenco 
and thinking about it. 

§ 18. In tha previous paragra[)h I have pointed 
out to you that thofe are certain natural agents and 
forces which are not phenomenal, the existence aiid 
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O 2 )oration of wliicli wc arc compelled to infer and 
think about. In very primitive and ignorant times, 
})copIc used to suiipose tliat niiiny of tlipse natural 
agents and forc(% were sjurits or deities ; that is, they 
su^^posed these inferred forces were possessed ot a 
personal and s^hritual nature like their own. In this 
they were doubtless mistaken, as we have come now 
to believe ; but their mistake shows the necessity that 
exists in the human mind, of believing in a world of 
unscon and not directly known powers, as the causes 
of the sense-objects which we immediately know. 
If, however, we examine higher classes of phenomena 
than the objects of sense, and even the more coin^di- 
Gated relations of the objects of sense themselves, 
wcwshall find ourselves comi)clle4* to infer the existence 
of something more wonderful and exalted than the 
physical ^^owers to which I have rctorred. Amongst 
the objects of sense we perceive many wonderful rela- 
tions ; things are connected together in very extraordi- 
nary ways. Bodies fall to the ground according to 
certain uniform laws ; water evaporates from tlie siir- 
faces of seas and rivers, clouds arc formed and carried 
over the land ; rainfalls and fertilizes the earth, all' 
according to regular laws. The sun sends forth heat 
and light and power, by which the suivounding planets 
arc warmed, enlightened, and kept revolving in their 
approj^riate orbits ; all the ITcavenly bodies hold their 
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positions and move in their orbits according to the 
regular operation of unchangeable law. Amongst men 
too, wondesful relations exist and wonderful facts are 
found. Human society is a most complicated struc- 
ture, in which numberless influences and tendencies 
and passions find a place, and yet everything goes on 
with a wonderful degree of harmony and order. Thus, 
after examination, wo discover that this universe of 
ours is a most complicated system, composed of the 
most diverse materials, and yet all exhibiting an 
extraordinary kind and degree of harmony. There 
is evidently a mitu and harmony in the universe, and 
in thinking about this, wo are compelled to infer some 
cause by which wo may account for it. And this 
ir^iferred cause cannot be amongst the phenomena 
themselves, nor can it bo simply a statement of the 
unity and harmony, as some would have us to believe. 
It appears to me, and I trust you will agree witli mo, 
that in accounting for the wonderful order of the 
universe as it now exists, we are compelled to go 
beyond and beneath the univ^so to some Power and 
Intelligence capable of producing it. 

§ 19. ^ We are told, however, that this wonderful 
universe of sensible objects, and harmonious relations, 
and mental actions and passions, is the result of a long 
series of development from some original matter and ‘ 
force in which there was no intelligence ; and that 
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the higher forms of life as well as all mental activity 
have arisen, according to natural laws, from simpler 
elements in which there was neither life nor mind. I 
cannot enter into a discussion of this elaborate theory 
of development in these brief letters, but I wish to 
let you know the principle upon which I feel myself 
compelled to judge of it. When I observe any phe- 
nomenon which I am desirous of accounting for, I 
cannot bo satisfied, unless I infer a cause which is 
adequate to produce the effect ; I feel myself compelled 
by an intellectual necessity, to think of something 
which is able to produce the result in question. Now 
you will admit that there is a kind of activity in our 
minds, which you cannot observe in the motion or 
heat or light or electricity of thp physical universe ; 
and you will admit that these jfiiysical agents are not 
the same as the life which causes trees to grow and 
animals to perform their functions. No one has 
ever yet shown that mechanical forces can convert 
themselves into living powers, nor that mere vegeta- 
ble or animal life can dbvolope itself into mind. Now, 
however it may be with y^ou, I find it quite impossible 
for me to believe that the worlds of life and inind can 
arise out of something which is not possessed of life 
and mind; I cannot believe^ that mere mechanical 
power can give rise to life, or that’ the vital force can 
produce thought or volition^ No scientific reasonings 
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or experiments have demonstrated the possibility of 
either the one transformation or the other. And to 
my mind, it is impossible to believe it, ber.ause I am 
compelled to infer a cause which is adequate to produce 
the effect. 

§ 20. It appears to be a necessity with us to infer 
the existence and operation of some cause which pro- 
duces all the effects, physical, vital, mental and moral, 
which make up the universe as it exists; and this 
cause cannot be thought to bo the universe of pheno- 
mena itself, nor any part or element of it. But this 
conclusion is inconsistent with the position of the 
positive philosophy, in which it is maintained that phe-^ 
nomena alone are objects of knowledge or thought. 
If ’therefore you are satisfied that we are intellectually 
compelled to look beyond and beneath phenomena 
for an explanation of their cause, the only other ques- 
tion that remains is. What is the ‘nature of this 
inferred cause ? Is it an unintelligent material force, 
or an intelligent and moral spiritual Being ? In other 
words,— Is the cause of this •wonderful universe, of 
which we form a part, to be thought under the form 
of the Iqwest kind of force which we can conceive, or 
the highest kind of activity which we can conceive? 
This alternativiC I have endeavoured to throw light 
upon in the last paragraph. In accounting for any 
effect or series of effects, I am compelled to infer a 
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cause adequate to produce them ; and I find myself 
incapable of understanding or believing that mecha- 
nical material force is, of itself, working, according 
to its own laws, capable of producing the highest 
vital, mental and moral phenomena of the universe. 
I am therefore driven to the other term of the alter- 
native, and led to believe that the great first cause 
of all things is to bo conceived under the highest 
form of existence, that is, as a living, intelligent 
and virtuous Being. But this conclusion is inconsis- 
tent with the mode of thought which I have called 
Beligious Nescience, If wo are compelled to think 
of such a Being and to believe that Ho exists, wo are 
necessarily led to the highest object of religious con- 
templation, because this living, intelligent, ali.d 
virtuous Being, the cause of our universe, is God. 

§ 21. The inference of some power different 
from the universe as its cause I believe to be an 
intellectual necessity; and 1 believe we are thinking 
most in accordance with the laws of our nature, when 
we attribute to that t^ause intellectual and moral 
powers somewhat like our own. It cannot be denied 
that, when we try to think of the relations be- 
tween God and the universe, we find ourselves in- 
volved in difficulties which wo cannot explain. This 
is to be expected, because, although our minds 
are So constituted as ' to load us to the conception 
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and belief of an intelligent and virtuous first cause, 
they are not ade(][uate to the full comprehension of 
that cause. . We occupy a position m the. universe ; 
we cannot get beyond or above it ; we cannot get a 
view of it except as forming a part of it ; it appears, 
therefore, impossible from the nature of the case 
that we should, unaided, get a complete knowledge 
of its secret springs or its relations to its Author. 
But although this is to be fully and freely admitted, 
we are not therefore to conclude that we should cut 
ourselves off from all intellectual relations with the 
Author of our being. Because we cannot solve 
all the problems connected with the relations between 
God and the universe, it seems utterly unreasonable 
tli^T; we should give up thinking about tlie subject 
altogether, and retire into the heartless and hopeless 
condition of Religious Nescience. The ’ history of 
mankind shows that man is essentially and decidedly 
religious ; that there are feelings and yearnings in 
the human heart which connect him inseparably 
with the unseen spiritual world ; and that the mode 
of thought to which we are referring, is utterly de- 
ductive^ of what is purest and best in our nature. 
Although nations may make great mistakes and bo 
led sadly astray in religious thought and feeling, 
that is no reason for banishing religion altogether, 
or for ceasing to seek the truth regarding it.- This 
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is seen especially when we consider that religion is 
not merely a matter of philosophical speculation, but 
one of profoundly practical interest. If it be true 
that there is an ill-wise and all-good Author and 
Governor of the human race, and that the highest 
human interests arc under Ilis control, the subject 
of religion cannot be a matter of in difference, and 
a deliberate acting upon the principles of Religious 
Nescience must be the highest folly. I am therefore 
constrained to urge you to leave this position, and 
advance with mo to the consideration of the mode 
of religious thought next in order, I mean Theism. 



Letter V. 
Theism. 


§ 22. I tried in niy last letter to shew you, why 
it is impossible for us to remain satisfied with a sys- 
tem which cuts us off intellectually and morally from 
everything except this sensible universe; and I 
endeavoured to indicate to you the foundation, in our 
nature, of our belief in a supra-sensible world. This 
belief is found, as you are aware, amongst primitive 
polytheistic peoples ; but amongst them it is not 
reduced to a rational belief, because they do not recog- 
nize the unity of the power which governs the uni«- 
verse,, Human reason in its natural operation strives 
to reduce all objects and events of knowledge to unity ; 
and until men have made some considerable progress 
towards the understanding of the unity and harmony 
of this wonderful universe in which wo live, it is 
impossible for tlflem to attain to a genuine conception of 
the all-pervading unity of God. I now take the liber- 
ty of assuming that you whom I am now addressing, 
have ^ne with me thus far, and accept the unity of 
the universe and of its Author-; I assume that you 
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are Theists, using that term in its most general sense. 
I am aware, however, that people who accept the 
unity of God’s nature, do not agree frequently regar- 
ding His character and His relations to the universe. 
There are, in particular, two great phases of belief 
regarding these subjects. On the one hand, there are 
those who identify God with the universe, believing that 
He is immanent in all things, that H6 is the substance 
or the inherent force which shines forth in the sun, 
energizes in the various forces of nature, lives in the 
animal and vegetable kingdoms, and thinks in the 
human mind. This is usually known by the name of 
Pantheism. On the other hand, there are those who 
believe that God, although working in His universe, is 
essentially separate from it, having had a separate 
personal existence before it was ftVought into being, 
and continuing to have a separate personal existence 
simultaneously • with it. This view may be called 
Theism in the special sense of the term, or, as we shall 
call it. Personal Theism. I must ask your attention 
in succession to theso^two different phases of theistic 
belief. 


Pantheism. 

■§ 23. The doctrines of Pantheism, in one form or 
other, are very familiar in India. They are found in 
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many of the Hindu sacred writings ; they form the 
basis of much of the Hindu philosophy ; they are 
widely prevalent amongst the peeple. You are aware 
that the essential principle of pantheism is that All is 
God, or Ged is All. But this statement without 
explanation does not express the doctrine as it is 
usually understood. To say that the gross material 
things which ate around us constitute the Divine 
Being, would be a very crude and incorrect statement 
of -the doctrine. The universe which we see and 
touch and know by the senses, you must conceive to 
bo, not the real universe, but a sensible gross mani- 
festation of an underlying spiritual reality. This under- 
lying and all-pervading spiritual reality manifests 
its .energy in the heavenly bodies, the physical and 
vital phenomena of the world, and the thoughts and 
emotions of tlie human mind. This unseen but omni- 
present reality, of which all real things and agents 
form a part, and of which all phenomena are manifes- 
tations, is God. The process of the unfolding of 
the universe is the process yf GoTs thought; all 
things in the material and the spiritual universe are 
.the effects of Gc^’s activity. This identification of 
all things with God is recommended to reasonable 
minds by the unity which it appears to give to the 
universe. There is no doubt but there is in the 
human mind a strong craving after the discoyeiy of 
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unity, and in pantlieism this craving is satisfied. There 
is a conception of God which puts Him outside of 
His own universe, drives Him away into the region 
of the unknown, and thus leaves the universe under 
the control of the blind natural and -moral laws 
which He has established ; against this conception, pan- 
theism protests, and in so far as it docs so, I think it 
to be on the side of truth. Having made these 
admissions, I desire to point out, why I cannot accept 
the pantheistic doctrine as correct. 

§ 24. The doctrine of pantheism appears to me to 
be inconsistent with my belief in my own personal 
existence. I must ask you to look within yourselves 
and see, whether you are not conscious of a feeling of 
independence — of a belief that you are different frqm 
everything around you and froirf^ everything even 
within you, , Do you, can you, look upon yourselves 
as identical with the natural forces which you believe 
are playing incessantly around you ? However this may 
be with you, I cannot ; I feel myself oound to believe 
that I have, or rather ,that I am, a personal being, 
different from everything around me, and different 
from Him from whom my being has come. This uni- 
versal belief of man (for I think it is universal) is sure- 
ly of greater importance and force than any speculative 
reasoning. Some perhaps may say that this universal 
belief is a universal delusion, that the conviction 
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of each person that he is a distinct personal being is 

an illusion of consciousness. This, however, cannot 

be’ admitted, unless good reasons are shown why or 
• • 
how in this case consciousness deceives us. And these 

reasons have* yet to be alleged. No doubt there are 
some universal illusions which we have been able to 
discover, as for example the perception of distance by 
sight is an illusion, — the sensation of colour being in 
the eye and not out upon objects. But the unity of 
our consciousness, the knowledge that wo exist sepa- 
rate and distinct from everything else, although holding 
intimate relations with other things and beings, is not 
an illusion, but a simple and undeniable fact. And 
this fact of my own personal existence which I believe, 
majees it impossible for me to believe that I am simply 
a *drop in the great ocean of infinite being. 

§ 25. But there is another reason, still stronger, 
which prevents me from accepting pantheistic teach- 
ing. The existence of conscience in my mind is a 
most important fact. I have a feeling of personal 
responsibility for the actions ^which I perform. It 
makes little difference to me, how this sense of respon- 
^sibility has arisen, whether it is an original part of 
my nature, or the result of education under authority j 
it now constitutes an essential element in the mind of 
all mature men, and is a strong evidence of humta 
personality. This moral s6nso convinces you and nie 
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and every one of sin^ of the fact that we have often, 
dod against a just and righteous law, and that we are 
resiionsible to the Lawgiver. And in this very ac- 

. r 

knowledgment of sin, do wo not put ourselves in a 
separate position from Him against whom we sin ? 
In the very conviction of personal responsibility, do 
we not implicitly hold that wo are different from Him 
to whom we are responsible ? It app'ears to me that 
a genuine sense of personal responsibility cannot 
co-exist in the same mind with a clear belief that wo 
are simply parts of which Deity is the whole. The 
presence of a sense of sin in the human mind is a 
most emphatic protest against pantheistic doctrine } 
and [ beg of you to appeal to your own hearts and 
consciences, and to examine your own lives, to .see 
whether you have not sinned agalhst those laws of 
purity and righteousness and love, which you know 
have been e'stablished for human guidance. 

§ 26 . Consider still further, what a horrible con- 
ception you must entertain concerning God, if you 
hold pantheistic doctripes. If God is all, and all is 
God, you make God really the author of all the evil in 
the universe. In this case you must hold, either that, 
there is no sin in the universe at all, and that' ‘‘ what- 
ever is is right’’ \ or, that God is the source and author 
of ‘all sin, and therefore a being infinitely worse, in- 
stead .of infinitely better, thaiujurselves. But against 
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the former alternation the conscience of all mankind 
from the beginning of time till now emphatically 
protests. If there is any fact more firmly established 
than another, it is the fact of human sin. The religious 
rites and sacrifices of all nations in whom a moral 
sense has at all shown itself, proclaims their belief 
that they have sinned. The conscience of man, in so 
far as that conscience has been awakened, admits the 
terrible fact that sin has cast its foul bliglit upon our 
nature. The fearful passions that exist in the human 
heart, the hatred, the jealousy, the lust, the covetous- 
ness, the whole brood of passions too numerous to 
mention, are terrible evidences of the fact, that men 
have sinned and come short of the glory of God. We 
cannot therefore admit the former horn of the dilcm- 
ina wliicli pantheists must meet ; neither can we admit 
the latter, since to conceive God as the author of all 
evil, appears so fearfully repulsive, that ’we wonder that 
any human mind could succeed in doing it. It ap- 
pears to me, that as long as men entertain any genuine 
sense of sin, pantheism is to them an impossibility ; 
and that pantheism can prevail only where the 
moral sense has become so weak, that it has ceased to 
condemn sin and to perceive its awful sinfulness. 

8 27. There is another reason wliich I must ask 
* » • . ^ 
your jfbrmission to allege. You are aware that in 

your country, pantheistic ideas have prevailed for many 
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centuries. Is it not a fact that amongst your people 
the sense of personal responsibility and independence 
is to a great extent wanting ? People in this country 
appear to believe more in fate than in any other with 
which I am acquainted. A young man^in some way 
gets the idea that it is fated that he shall not pass a 
certain examination or succeed in a certain enterprise ; 
the consequence is, that he sees no* use in making 
exertions ; all his energies are paralyzed. The ability 
to make independent effort amongst the young men 
of India is to a great extent wanting, as compared 
with the independence and enterprise of young men 
in other countries. There is a want of personal moral 
courage here, likewise, which it is painful to observe. I 
am not prepared to say that tlrpsc moral characteris- 
tics of the Hindus are the result of the many centuries 
of pantheistic belief which have passed over the race ; 
nor can I say that pantheism is the result of these 
moral traits. But this I believe that they are closely* 
connected in some way; and that if there were 
amongst your people ^ stronger sense of personal re- 
sponsibility and freedom, and a clearer conviction of 
sin, and a greater degree of moral cohrage, your pan-i 
theistic ideas would disappear like clouds before the 
sun. And, conversely, I have little doubt that the 
ceasing to hold pantheistic ideas would exercise a 
very important influence in elevating the moral tone 
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of your people. I speak as to wise men ; judge ye 
what I say.” 


Personal Theism. 

§ 28 . I now pass on to the second phasis of theis- 
tlc belief to which I referred, and request you to 
accompany me in an examination of that view of 
God’s nature which I have indicated by the term at 
the head of this paragraph. I have pointed out to 
you, that when wo look within ourselves and compare 
ourselves with other tilings and persons around us, wo 
are compelled to recognise our personality ; we believe 
that wo are distinct voluntary agents, different from 
tliQ powers and objects of nature around us, and capable 
of exercising power over them. Now it is granted on 
all hands that God is not directly known to us, 
although we may most firmly believe in His existence. 

. And the question arises — since we do not directly 
know God, how are wo to conceive Him ? We may 
obtain an answer to this qupstion by considering 
generally how wo conceive things unknown. In all 
cases when anytimg is unknown to us, we can conceive it 
only hy representing it as similar to something known. If 
any object whic*h we have never seen is described to 
us, we •cannot understand the description, unless’ 
comparison is made with something which we have 
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seen. In trying to understand the manner in which 
any of the unknown forces of nature operate, we can 
only do so by clothing them in forms familiar to uS. 
For example, we do not know the nature of light before 
it comes into contact with our eyes and there produces 
a sensation. But scientific men try to make the un- 
known force, which produces the sensations of heat 
and colour, intelligible by representing it as vibrations 
in a fluid called ether, which is supposed to be some- 
thing like ordinary atmospheric air, only much thin- 
ner. Now there is no certainty that this ether even 
exists, but it is quite certain that something exists or 
some power is exerted which produces heat and light ; 
and the etherial vibrations are conceived, in order to 
render this unknown power intelligible to our min^s. 
And so, in attempting to conceit anything which is 
not directly known, we are compelled to represent it 
under forms with which we are familiar in our expe- 
rience. 

§ 2i. Let us now apply this principle to our con- 
ception of God. All^ who have reached the belief of 
one Divine Being, regard Him as the origin of this 
universe— the infinite First Cause. But in attempting^ 
to conceive Him, I maintain that we are compelled, 
in reason, to represent Him under' the forms of our 
own nature. Our own nature is the only thing which 
we directly know j in our owi minds we get the first 
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idea of cause and power ; and we cannot conceive 
the objects and powers of the universe, except under 
forms supplied by our own minds. And it is the 
same in our attempt to conceive the great Cause of 
the universe. If we represent Him according to the 
laws of our intelligence, we must represent Him as a 
personal Being, consciously exercising His power in 
producing and • governing the world. I assume that 
we ought to conceive Him under the highest forms 
which we are capable of conceiving, I assume that 
we believe Him to be — not the lowest kind of agency 
which exists, but the highest,— not a mere mechanical 
force, but that which can be the cause of the highest 
intellectual and spiritual beings who exist. Assuming 
these things, I maintain that we are not acting 
according to our reason, unless we conceive Him under 
the highest forms of which we have any experience,. 
viz., our own personal being. We know ourselves to 
be persons, endowed with conscious intelligence, and a 
power of voluntary action and a moral sense, and we 
consider these characteristics^ to be essential, if we 
did not possess them, we should be a different kind of 
being from whai we are. These essential elements of 
our OW& nature we attribute to the infinite First. 
Cause 5. we clothe Him in the forms of our own nature 
purified and freed fronf every imperfection , and th^s 
we conceive Him as the Highest, the Wisest, the Best 
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whom it is in our power to conceive. Thus I consi- 
der that this view of God’s nature which I have called 
Personal Theism, is the most reasonable which we can 
possibly take. 

§ 26. But perhaps some of you are thinking that 
this view of God’s nature is the same as what you have 
frequently heard condemned under the name of an- 
thropomorphism. You are aware that all polytheistic 
nations represent their gods under human forms, give 
to them human relations, and a human history. In 
your own legendary accounts of your national deities, 
the representation of divine beings, as being endowed 
with the faculties of men and women, is quite univer- 
sal. It is true that in your philosophical books, this 
anthropomorphism is more or less laid aside, but in 
all cases where any of the deities^lro intended to be 
brought within the range of human thought, they are 
arrayed in human forms, except indeed in those 
grosser forms of representation where animals are 
employed. Now it is undeniable that this anthro- 
pomorphism has generally resulted in a very degrad- 
ing conception of God ; it is undeniable that the gods 
of the nations have been usually magnified images of, 
human depravity and corruption. But what does 
this show? It shows first, that human nature is 
degraded and corrupt, and that put of the impure 
Immau heart, there capnot m^e a pure and true know- 
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ledge of God. But it shows also, that this anthro- 
pomorphic way of conceiving God is that which is 
most in accordance with our nature, and t)iat if our 
own minds were only purified from all imperfections 
and degrading elements, wo might in this way obtain 
a conception of the Divine Being somewhat worthy of 
His greatness and holiness. That which is objection- 
able in anthropomorphism, is nob the method of con- 
ceiving God in itself — for that is founded deeply in 
our nature, hut the immoral, and grotesque, and absurd 
elements which have so commonly been introduced 
into anthropomorphic conceptions. The attempt to 
conceive God as Pure Being ^ or any other abstraction, 
is simply an impossibility, at least as long as our 
minds are constituted as they now are. And it is not 
merely our intellectual nature to which such a con- 
ception is impossible ; our moral nature -also revolts 
from it. We believe that God holds' an important 
personal relation to oui’selves’; Ho is our Creator, our 
Father, our Judge. We cannot think of these relations 
except as held by a being whois in some respects like 
ourselves ; the idea of having some abstract idea such 
.as the Absolute, *or Pure Being, or any other, in the 
relation of Creator, Father, or Judge is simply and 
utterly absurd. ^This leads me to refer to some teach- 
ings wBich have from time to time been uttered By 
the leaders of the Brahma Samslj. They have nrb- 
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fessed to hold what they call Pure Theism, as distin- 
guished from what they condemn as Anthropomorphic 
Theism. From what I have said above, you will see 
that I consider what they call. Pure Theism quite 
unintelligible. 

§ 26 . I must now refer you to a very important 
point in our conception of God. The fact that we 
are able to conceive God only in one particular way^ 
by attributing to Him human personality and 
conscious intelligence and virtue, gives us no guaran- 
tee of the truth of our conception. We cannot by the 
exercise of our reason assure ourselves that our con- 
ception agrees with the reality ; rather wo have every 
reason to suspect that any conception which we can 
form must come very far behind the reality. The 
language of the Hebrew Scriptures agrees with our 
own reason in this matter : ‘‘Who by searching can 
find out God ? ' Who can find out the Almighty unto 
perfection?” Thus our rational nature, while it 
carries us inevitably to the conception and belief of a 
Supreme Being endow;ed with conscious intelligence 
and will, leaves us in a state of strange uncertainty 
regarding the accuracy of our conce?ptions. We are 
carried, as it were, to the boundary of a dark abyss 
in which we may feel certain that there reigns some 
Power holding intimate relations with ourselves ; but 
we must acknowledge that our highest attempts to 
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understand that Power are, like the glimmerings of 

a taper in a dark cavern, sufficient only to make 

darkness visible. Hence the infinitely various and 
• . 
grotesque conceptions of God amongst different 

people ; hence the want of agreement and certainty 

amongst men, when endeavouring to understand the 

nature and the ways of the Most High. Truly the 

most powerful human reason is weakness itself, when 

it attempts to deal with divine problems. 

§ 27. There are, however, some means by which 
human conceptions of God may be corrected and puri- 
fied. Important amongst these, is the advancement of 
scientific knowledge. As the laws of nature become more 
accurately known, and as it is discovered that the ope- 
rations of nature are carried on with wonderful regu- 
larity and manifestations of wisdom, it is manifest 
that people’s views of God’s character and operations 
must be accordingly modified. It is especially the 
discoveries of the facts and laws of the mental and 
moral world, which greatly influence human concep- 
tions of Deity. The facts of our own nature are not 
arbitrary and irregular things ; they too are governed 
by laws. Hence the enlightened human reason, 
although* still conceiving God in the anthropomorphic 
way, banishes th*at arbitrariness, and grotesqueness, and 
immorsdity which abound amongst the mythological 
fables of primitive peoples. But still, although we 
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admit the utmost effects of enlightenment and culture, 
in correcting human conceptions of the Divine Being, 
we must yet maintain the inability of human reason 

. f 

to assure itself of the truth of its conceptions, or to 
advance with certainty beyond the range of phenome- 
nal things. It is held, however, that there are other 
ways than ordinary human reason by which our 
knowledge of divine things may be extended and 
assured. And there are in particular two ways of 
obtaining this kind of knowledge, to which I wish to 
call your attention, since these two ways have already 
and frequently been brought under your notice. It is 
of importance for you to understand them thoroughly, 
as many other things connected with religion depend 
upon the manner in which wo think the knowledge of 
divine things is given to us. ^*l'hese two modes of 
obtaining this knowledge I shall indicate by their 
usual names, .Intuition and Kevelation, but shall 
leave the consideration of tliem to succeeding letters. 



Letter VI. 


Intuition. 


§ 28 . The subject of the present letter is one with 
which I presume you are familiar. You have heard 
many leaders of thought, both philosophical and reli- 
gious, speaking of the power of Intuition which is 
possessed by the human mind. And you are no 
doubt aware that strong claims are made on behalf of 
Intuition as a source of knowledge. It is my desire 
in ihis letter to enquire into the meaning of this term 
and its different applications, and to ascertain what 
kind of knowledge we are able to get through it. You 
are aware that the simple English fneaning of In- 
tuition is Insight, — the power of looking directly at 
anything and thus knowing it. But there are several 
different applications of this t^fm which we must dis* 
criminate from one another, if we would wish clearly 
to understand Our subject. Probably the simplest 
application of the term is to the direct knowledge 
which we have of the relations between objects of 
sense. •For example, when we see* two sticks or tviio 
lines placed side by side, we know by direct cqmpari* 
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son, whetlier they are equal or unequal. A musician 
is able to tell whether two sounds have the same or 
different tqnes. If we see two colours placed together, 
we know at a glance whether they are the same or 
different. In all these cases we have that direct 
knowledge which may very properly bo called intui- 
tive. And in this application of the term. Intuition is 
distinguished from mediate knowledge or Inference. 
Now it is manifest that, in this sense. Intuition, 
although giving us most important knowledge, cannot 
be the source of any religious knowledge. It is con- 
cerned altogether with phenomena, or rather the rela- 
tions of phenomena, whereas religion is concerned 
primarily about objects which cannot be known as 
phenomena. 

§ 29. There is another sense in which the term 
Intuition is frequently used, in which it appears to be 
83 monymous with a strong, vivid, imagination. A 
man of genius is said to see by Intuition what other 
men could understand only after a long process of 
reasoning, or could not pee at all, unless it were shown 
to them. For example, Sir Isaac Newton, when he 
saw the apple falling to the ground, by a stroke of 
his wonderful genius was able to see that tlie force 
w^pch drew the apple to the earth, was the same as 
that which kept the planets in their courses round the 
sun. ■ This wonderful conclusion might very properly 
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be called Insight or Intuition; but, whatever term 
we may apply to such a mental act, it is plain that it 
is simply the act of a very strong and lively imagina- 
tion. And it is important to observe that the object 
of this act of Intuition is not a phenomenal thing, an 
object of the ordinary senses. Newton, in his famous 
generalisation, was led from visible things to invisible, 
from the apple which fell to the earth to the unseen 
and unknown force which binds together the most 
distant orbs of this wonderful universe. Thus it ap- 
pears that In this application of the term, Intuition 
may be concerned about things which we do not 
directly know, and which we must employ our power 
of imagination in conceiving. It also appears that 
Intuition in this application may suggest most impor- 
tant truth. I say suggest, because Newton’s act of 
imagination would have been of no scientific value 
whatever, had it not been verijkd by other observations 
or reasopings. There have been many great dis- 
coveries made in the history of science by acts of 
Intuition similar to that of Newton ; but, in all cases, 
the act of Intuition, or more properly of imagination, 
has only suggested the truth, leaving to subsequent in- 
vestigations the task of verifying or correcting it. 

§ 30. Similar to the above is the Intuition of the 
poet who is able’to.call up before his imagination in- 
visible things, wd describe thepi in such a way as to 
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please and excite the emotions of his hearers or 
readers. There are some minds which are naturally 
endowed with poetic genius, with the power of seeing 
objects and relations to others invisible. Such minds 
.appear to be characterised by a pecular elevation and 
refinement of thought ; they take delight in passing 
firom the gross objects of sense to the ideas suggested 
by them ; they create a spiritual world of their own 
in which they like to live. They are not always in 
search after truth, and they do not therefore take the 
trouble of verifying their poetic constructions. The 
objects of their poetic Intuition may be very various, 
may be connected with the world of nature, the world 
of human life in all its phases, or the unseen world of 
spirits. Examples of this kind, of Intuition are so 
numerous that I need scarcely rerer to them. Homer 
amongst the Greeks, and Vyasa amongst the Hindus, 
are prominent * examples. Dante and Milton have 
penetrated with poetic Insight into the invisible 
depths of the spiritual universe, and revealed to us 
sights which at least, fill us with admiration for the 
genius of the seer. Wordsworth and Tennyson have 
indicated to us the invisible links which bind together, 
the world of nature and of human life with the higher 
world of spirit. By Intuition such as has been pos- 
. seSsed by men like these, noble soul-stirring thoughts 
have been communicated to «an, and no doubt much 
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has been done to elevate and purify human life. But, 
as I said before, the primary object of this poetic 
Intuition is^not to discover or communicate truth, but 
to excite or elevate the emotions of the human heart* 
No doubt, truth which is otherwise known, maybe, 
vividly find effectively presented by the employment 
of the poetic imagination. And no doubt also, the 
poet may discover relations and ideas connected with 
human life which are true and important, and which 
would not have been discovered without poetic genius. 
But still it remains true that poetic Intuition is in- 
capable of penetrating, with the certainty of discover- 
ing truth, into the invisible universe. Beautiful soul- 
stirring visions from the invisible may be called up, 
but who or what is to testify to their truthfulness ? 

§ 31. There is another application of the term 
Intuition, which we may call the metaphysical. You 
are aware that there are certain metaphysical systems 
of philosophy which attempt to explain how all 
tilings in the universe have been evolved from a 
certain abstract idea. This ^stract idea is known 
under various names, such as the Absolute, the Infinite, 
tile Pure Idea, Pure Being, and so on. These abstrac- 
tions are* the highest generalisations which can be 

made from concrete things ; you try to imagine ^ 

• • • . . 
concretfe qualities to be banished from the universe, • 

*nd then to think that Pure Being, without any paor- 
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ticular things, is left. Now transcendental philoso- 
phers tell us that they are able to know or conceive 
this abstract Being by Intuition; and then they 
attempt to show, how the original idea of Being is 
.gradually filled up and enriched with concrete forms 
of existence. The only question which we have here 
to consider is, the natmre of the Intuition which is at 
the basis of such systems of thought. By this Intui- 
tion it is claimed that we have a knowledge of Abso- 
lute Being, and this Absolute Being is identified with 
God, and thus Intuition is regarded as the source of 
all religious knowledge. Now it will be a sufficient 
criticism of this position if I point out, (1) that Abso- 
lute Being does not exist, (3) that if it did exist, the 
Intuition of it would be impossil^e, and (3) that it 
cannot be identified with God. ^o-called Pure Being 
is simply the highest logical abstraction which we 
can make from concrete things, and it is simply 
absurd to attribute to it actual existence. Further, 
we cannot know or conceive Pure Being, because we 
can know things only, by distinguishing them from 
ether things ; the relation of difference is absolutely 
essential to knowledge. And again, this abstract 
Being is not God, because it cannot be a cause ; it 
cannot hold relations with concrete things ; it is per- 
fi^tly emply of all qualities, and therefore destitute of 
ever^bing which makes u{>.«an’s idea of the diviae: 
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Being. These reasons will, I think, be sufficient to 
justify us in setting aside the so-called metaphysical 
Intuition as^ a source of religious knowledge. 

§ 32. There is a modification of the metaphysical 
Intuition described in the last paragraph, which is 
considered by many an important element of our 
knowledge. There are certain ideas and beliefs 
which are quite universal amongst men. For exam- 
ple, all men have the ideas of space and time ; all men 
believe in the existence of material things ; all men 
believe that there is a uniform connection between 
cause and effect. There are certain self-evident 
axioms which lie at the basis of every science, and 
which must be taken for granted, since they cannot be 
proved by any principles more simple and original 
than themselves. Now it is held by many that these 
beliefs are intuitive in their character, not acquired 
by experience, but arising spontaneovraly in the mind 
in consequence of being founded in our constitution. 
There are many difficult questions connected with 
these so-called intuitive beliefs, which I do not feel 
myself called upon now to discuss; and there are 
different opinioife regarding their character. Although 
an interesting subject of study, and, in relation to 
some intellectual and moral problems, of great impor- 
tance, I shall now do no more tliaii refer to it as dme . 
of the applications of the' term Intuition. It is not 
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generally held that these Intuitions give ns any reli- 
gious knowledge directly, although doubtless some of 
them lie at the basis of our belief in a Deitjr. But, as 
I have already* indicated the rational grounds upon 
which our belief in God’s existence is based, I need 
not refer to the subject further in this connection. 
Although wo may acknowledge that rational prin- 
ciples of our nature, or intuitions as they are called, 
do lie at the basis of our belief in God, these intui- 
tions cannot do anything more than lead us to this 
belief. I have already shown you that mere reason can- 
not carry us with certainty beyond the precincts of 
the phenomenal universe. And as the kind of intui- 
tion which is the subject of this paragraph consists 
simply of the fundamental prii^ples of reason, there 
are no grounds for holding that it can give us any 
knowledge of divine things beyond affording us the 
foundation on which our belief in these things rests. 

§ 33. I have now passed in review all the appli- 
cations of the term Intuition which I can think of, and 
shown, I hope to yoip: satisfaction, that in no sense 
can it be the source of a certain knowledge of the 
fects or events of the unseen universe in which dwell 
the great objects of religious belief. There is no 
doubt, however, but in some of these senses Intuition 
plays a very important part in the religious life, and 
* See.LettenrfV and V. 
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I now wish to show what that part is. In the pre- 
ceding paragraph I have admitted that some of the 
essential principles of our rational naturp lie at the 
basis of our religious belief. This is true especially 
of that principle or tendency which leads us to infer a 
cause for every event. The causal judgment is one 
of the most essential elements of our nature ; in fact, 
we should not be rational at all without it, and it is by 
the aid of this, that wo pass from things seen to things 
unseen, from nature up to nature’s God. But beyond 
this, wo cannot, by the aid of reason, with certainty 
proceed, although we may construct for ourselves con- 
ceptions regarding the invisible world, more or less 
satisfactory to our minds and hearts. This brings 
me« to tho consideration of another application of the 
term Intuition as an element-of religious life. 

§ 84 I have already referred you to poetic genius 
as a kind of Intuition. The poet is ’gifted with a 
lively and strong imagination by which he can con- 
struct images and scenes of wonderful beauty or sub- 
limity, although they may ppt have any objective 
reality. The character of these constructions of the 
poet must depenld greatly upon the moral and spiri- 
tual tone of his own mind. A man of noble and pure 
moral character and vivid imagination is able to form 
conceptibns regarding divine things of a very eh- 
Qobling and soul-stirring kind. -In fact it seems that 
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we cannot think about God and His relations to us 
at all, without employing our imagination in calling 
up unseen^ things before our minds. And we can 
easily suppose, as indeed we know to be a fact, that 
some men, being of a nobler and purer moral tone than 
others and gifted with a livelier imagination, are able 
to form conceptions regarding the invisible universe, 
which others less gifted could never think of. Such 
men, even by the natural exercise of their reason and 
fancy, under the stimulus of strong moral emotions, 
are able to conjure up before their minds and the 
minds of others, ideas and images and feelings of 
wonderful beauty and power. They are the sacred 
poets of all time ; they see divine things as others cannot 
see them ; they are inspired witlj*^aith and love and 
heavenly insight, so that they appear as if living in 
the spiritual world, and as if able to know directly the 
things of God; They look habitually beneath the 
external appearances of things, and see their hidden 
spiritual reality and meaning. Such have boon the 
prophets and seers and, sages and poets of all ages 
and all countries, — men who have guided the moral 
and religious thought of their time, aitd have exercised, 
an ennobling influence upon man’s character and 
history. The best thoughts and the purest emotions 
which have enlightened and warned the humalh race, 
have come from men posse'ssthg this wonderful gift of 
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poetic Intuition. And if we believe that the Spirit 
of God works in the human heart, elevating and puri- 
fying it and giving it insight into divine things, we 
must recognise this form of Intuition as one of the 
means whiek God uses to bring the human race nearer 
to HinXself. 

§ 35. But the question arises— how arc we to 
know whether these intuitions of the poet or the seer 
or the sage correspond to divine realities ? How are 
we to know whether their utterances arc true ? As far 
as we can tell, they may be simply the result of an un- 
unsually lively imagination, clear reason, andpure heart, 
and although these qualities may excite our admiration, 
they cannot give us an assurance of the truth of that 
which is uttered. Wo cannot directly observe heavenly 
things and compare them with the utterances of the 
poetic seer ; and the beauty or the nobility of the 
conceptions of the wise men is not a sufficient ground 
for our believing in their conformity to reality. Thus, 
although it appears that this kind of Intuition may 
be most important in stimulating and building up 
the religious life, we cannot look to it as a genuine 
^and certain source of religious truth. Assuming that 
religious* truth is given in some other way, the poetic 
imagination ma*y be of the greatest use in surrounding 
thq truth with a*ric.h and varied clothing of beautiful 
forms and conceptions, and in stimulating human 
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desire to seek after and possess the truth. But if 
there is no other basis for religious belief than poetic 
Intuition, it appears to me that such a basis may be 
aptly compared to the shifting clouds which for a 
while darken the skies and, assuming various forms, 
finally vanish away. If the human mind is left to. its 
own fancy in constructing the objects and events of 
the invisible universe, however ennobling or beautiful 
the structure may be, it must want that element 
which alone can make it worthy of our confidence, — 
the certainty that it is true. Having come to this 
conclusion regarding Intuition, I ask your attention 
in my next letter to the second alleged source, of re» 
ligious knowledge to which I referred, Revelation, 



Letter VII. 
Revelation. 


§ 36. I now proceed to the consideration of the 
second source of religious knowledge to which I 
referred. Revelation is distinguished from Intuition 
in this : — that whereas the latter indicates human 
striving after a knowledge of the unseen — the effort 
of the human mind to penetrate into the concealed 
mysteries of the heavenly world ; the former is the 
unmling before the human mind of things existing or 
carried on in the invisible universe, an actual objec- 
tive manifestation of divine acts or purposes. Intui- 
tion is essentially the result of human effort ; Reve- 
lation is essentially the result of a divine act, — a 
communication of otherwise unknown things to the 
mind of man. Intuition is Mie endeavour of the 
human mind to approach to the heavenly world ; 
Revelation is tlie actual opening up of the heavenly 
world to* the human mind. From what we have said 
in the previous Jotters, ^you will, I trust, be ready to 
admit tfie necessity 'of Revelation as a condition of 
religious knowledge ; if we are to know anything 
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positive and certain about God and His relation to us, 
we cannot arrive at that knowledge by our unaided 
human reason. It is possible to know tlie things of 
the invisible universe only if they are unveiled to our 
minds by some means different from our own efforts 
to know them. I have now indicated to you what 
appears to me the only possible way in which, con- 
stituted as we are, we could obtain a knowledge of 
God’s character and acts and designs. Whether 
such a Revelation has actually been made must be the 
subject of future consideration. In the mean time 
I wish to point out some conditions under which it 
might take place. 

§ 37. In previous letters I showed that the human 
mind is incapable of knowin^,^ directly the Groat 
First Cause of all things, and this imperfection of our 
intellect must continue even after a revelation has 
been made. The question then arises — how is a 
revelation possible ? If the human mind cannot 
directly and truly know the things of the spiritual 
world, how can these* things be revealed or made 
known ? It appears, from the nature of the case, that 
there are two ways in which this might become pos-'^ 
sible. First, the things to be reyealed might be 
presented not as th^y exist absolutely, but under 
such forms and symbols as that they may be intelli- 
gible to our minds; and,*^econd, the human mind, 
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might be endowed with some extraordinary power of 
insight so as to become capable of perceiving things 
before invisible. The one or the other, or .a combina- 
tion of these two ways, appears to me the only means 
by which we can possibly know heavenly things. 
Thus a Revelation, if it is made at all, must be presen- 
ted under forms and symbols capable of being under- 
stood by our minds; or, on the other hand, the 
human mind must be divinely inspired so as to know 
things otherwise unknowable ; or both of these con- 
ditions must bo combined. In asserting the necessity 
of these conditions, I am assuming that God and His 
acts and purposes are not naturally known to us or 
capable of being thus known ; that the conceptions 
wliich we, by reason and imagination, form of divine 
things arc not characterised by that certainty which 
is necessary as a foundation of belief. 

§ 38 . In examining any alleged Revelation there 
are apparently two things to be considered : — first, the 
forms and symbols under which the divine things are 
brought within the sphere of Imman intelligence ; and 
second, the Inspiration of the human mind which ena- 
•bles it to know or comprehend divine things. To the 
latter of these I wish to turn your attention. And I 
anticipate a thought wljich may probably enter y^r 
mihds, that this Inspiration appears to be essentially 
the same as the poetic Intuition to which I referred 
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in my last letter. Both Inspiration and Intuition 
imply a certain exaltation of man’s powers, so that the 
subject of -them is able to conceive ideas which other 
people are unable to conceive. Both of them may be 
engaged with the objects of religious belief ; and both 
may be accompanied by an excitement and elevation 
of religious emotions. You naturally ask, therefore, 
what is the difference between them ? How can we 
distinguish between poetic Intuition and divine Inspi- 
ration ? Answering this question from the nature of 
the case, it would appear plain that poetic Intui- 
tion is the result of the natural elevation and excite- 
ment of the powers of a man who is possessed of a 
poetic temperament, while Inspiration is the result of 
the in-working in the human ^lind of some divine 
influence by which the spiritual perception of the 
subject of it is enabled to perceive the things to bo 
revealed. This distinction between the two things you 
will, I doubt not, easily understand ; but a greater 
difficulty remains. How are we enabled to tell whe- 
ther a person, whose ]|iowers are wonderfully excited 
and his religious emotions quickened, is the subject of 
poetic Intuition or of divine Inspiration ? I (jan easily 
conceive that the one would appear, and speak very 

much like the other ; I can CQuceive that the divinely 
• * . • 
iijspired prophet should be possessed also of pofetic 

genius, and that one wh? is possessed merely of 
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poetic genius should speak in tones of purity 
and grandeur and power equal to those of the inspired 
prophet. Such being the case, it would appear to be 
by no means an easy matter to distinguish between 
the one and the other, and if we have no means of 
discrimination except a comparison of the mental state 
of the two, I should think the distinction impossible. 

§ 39. Since, therefore, it is impracticable to dis- 
tinguish between the poetic genius and the inspired 
prophet by comparing their mental and emotional 
conditions, it appears that the only criterion loft us 
consists in the nature of that which they utter. W e 
must examine any alleged Revelation, to see whether 
it bears marks of a divine or a human origin ; whe- 
tlu5r it is of such a nature that it must have originated 
in a divine unveiling of mysteries, or that it may 
have been the result, simply of human striving after 
a knowledge of the divine. If we can be certain 
that in any particular case a true unveiling of divine 
mysteries has taken place, we can place confidence 
in it. If there is nothing in lufy particular case except 
human seeking after divine things, we must regard 
it as characterised at least by uncertainty. What 
then are the m?irks which we would naturally sup- 
pose should difitingui^ a divine revelation ? This 
is h question difficult to answer, as it must always be 
a hazardous thin^ to assert a priori what the nature ot 
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a revelation must be. But if you will allow me, 
I shall state what appears to me most reasonably to bo 
expected m a divine revelation. In the first place, 
as we believe that God is the Creator and Ruler of 
the universe, we might expect that any Revelation 
from Him to us would be intended for, and fitted to 
further the good of man. In the second place, as we 
believe that the Almighty Creator does not act useless- 
ly or needlessly, we might expect that a Revelation 
for our good would be such that we could not come 
to the knowledge of it in any other way except by 
Revelation. And in the third place, if the exi- 
gencies of our condition are such that divine interven- 
tion for our good is necessary, we might expect that 
Such evidences of the fact of t^^s intervention and of 
its nature should be given to us that wo should have 
good reason to place our confidence in them. To the 
first of these I desire in the remainder of this letter 
to turn your attention. 

§ 40. Our reason points to God as the Creator of 
this wonderful univerie, and when we look out into 
the universe we observe innumerable tokens of wisdom 
and goodness. That God is good appears^ to be a" 
conclusion indicated to us also by our moral nature. 
Wo know and approve what is gopd, although wo 
often do tho evil. And since we* should attributO to 
God in perfection whatever % best and highest in our 
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own nature, we naturally look to Him as the Good 
Being. But there is nothing more patent and painful 
than the fact that we are evil, that wo are surrounded 
by evil, that we have evil looming up before us in the 
future. We^'have evil within us and around us which 
wo cannot help, evil of the nature of calamity; we 
have evil in us and around us, the result of our own 
and others’ bad actions, evil of the nature of sin. We 
look ahead of us and see that present sin is certain to 
bring on future wretchedness. We look beyond the 
range of the present life and find all dark and uncer- 
tain. We know not what may be our state after our 
death ; we know not whether we may exist at all, 
although there are dark doubts and fears which arise 
upbn the contemplation of the valley of the shadow 
of death. If we do continue to exist after death, there 
is every reason to believe that present sin and 
wretchedness will also continue, perhaps in a greatly 
increased degree. Now if God bo good and governs 
the universe for our welfare, it is surely reasonable to 
conclude that a Revelation fi»m Him would have 
some reference to this terrible state of sin and 
‘wretchedness in* which the human race exists. There 
is nothihg in our present state wibich appears so much 
to call for divine intejrvention and enlightenment ; 
there w nothing trhich has arisen so universally 
from the heart of humanity as an acknowledgment 
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of the presence of evil and a desire to be freed from 
it. Surely then if God is to give us a Revelation 
regarding,divine things, it will have a practical bear- 
ing upon the great tcrriblo realities of our lives. To 
gratify a mere speculative curiosity of the human 
mind would appear not to bo a sufficient reason -vV^hy 
the mysteries of tlic heavenly world should be un- 
veiled before us. Knowledge about God will be of 
little use to us, if we are not to hold continued and 
happy relations with Him. Knowledge about the 
future existence of our own souls will be of little 
value unless there is a blessed life througli eter- 
nity to bo won or lost. The mysteries of the 
invisible universe can have little interest to us 
unless the knowledge of the^ is of more thp.n 
mere speculative importance, unless it has a 
practical relation to our own best welfare. I think 
therefore that 1 may ask you to admit that one 
important distinguishing mark of a divine Revelation 
should be a manifest design of promoting the best 
interests of the human «race, and especially of freeing 
men from the power of sin and wretchedness under 
which they are now held. 



Letter VIII. 

(Continued). 


§ 41 . In my last I pointed out three marks which 
we might reasonably expect to be found in a revela- 
tion coming from Grod to men. The second of these 
was, that we should expect a revelation to contain 
knowledge or guidance which could not be attained 
by unaided human effort. There does not seem a 
sufficient reason why the great source of all truth 
should directly unveil to us what we are able to leai'ii 
by/ making use of the ordinary faculties with which 
we have been endowed. We are possessed of reason 
and conscience by which, as a general rule, we may 
discover the facts and laws which are needful for our 
guidance through the present life. By the former 
power — the power of reason — we can ascertain many 
of the laws which govern the janiverse in which we 
live \ we can find out those truths which constitute 
•the different sciences ; and wo can, within certain 
limits and with a reasonable degree of accuracy, trace 
backwards the history of our race and of the world. 
By. the* latter— the power of conscience— we can 
determine what should be the great principles of right 
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that should govern our lives ; it is an inward monitor 
whose office it is to point out right and to approve of 
our doing rit, to indicate wrong and to condemn us 
for following it. Now, we might I think lay it down 
as a principle that by revelation there shbuld not be 
expected any unnecessary interference with the opera- 
tions of our reason and conscience, and that these 
should be our guides except where they are inade- 
quate. As examples of things which by our own 
effort we are unable to accomplish, I may mention the 
following : we cannot of ourselves truly know God, 
His nature and relations to us ; we cannot of our- 
selves discover the origin of this present universe ; 
we cannot of ourselves free ourselves from the power 
of sin and its accompanying wretchedness ; we cannot 
of ourselves penetrate into the dark world beyond the 
grave and see or determine what will be our future 
destiny. We tnight reasonably expect therefore that, 
if a revelation is given to us at all, it should concern 
such mysterious and important subjects as these. 

§ 42. In reference, to this subject I wish to point 
out a distinction of some importance. You are aware 
that the phenomena of the humaA mind are now., 
divided into three great classes : the intellectual acts ; 
tjie feelings and emotions ; and the ^voluntary activi- 
ties. And when we speak of revelation in it§ general 
sense, we mean any divine wmmunication or influence 
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which either gives knowledge to the intellect, or 
purifies and stimulates the emotions, or guides the 
will. Thus» revelation, if it is given, might be in- 
tended not merely to communicate knowledge which 
we could not ourselves discover, but also to excite in us 
new emotions which would not naturally arise, and to 
guide us in our practical lives in cases where reason 
and conscience would fail. Thus revelation is a 
divine communication of knowledge or emotion or 
practical guidance which without such communication 
we could not possess or enjoy. 

§ 43. I have hitherto spoken of revelation in the 
singular as a generic term applicable to all cases in 
which any revelation is given. But I wish you to 
befr in mind that a revelation is a particular commu- 
nication of knowledge, emotion, or guidance passing 
from the Divine Being to some particular human mind. 
If at any time any human being has’ received from 
Grod any communication of truth or love or wisdom, 
that is to him a revelation. It is absolutely essential 
to the character of a revelation that it should be made 
to some particular mind. Consequently you will see 
that by revelation I do not mean a book in which 
revelations are recorded ; I make this remark because 
I have frequently heard.^ Christians charged with thp 
absurdity of holding* what is called a book-revelationr. 
Further I distinguish between revelations made to 
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people for their own private guidance, or revelations 
referring to particular nations or countries, and reve- 
lations intended to be of world-wide applicability. 
The majority of Christians believe that their lives are 
under the care of God’s special providence, that their 
ways are under the control of an all-wise and all-good 
Father who will make all things work together for 
their good. And there may be special revelations of 
God made to particular persons having reference to 
particular places ; as for example, when Abraham was 
informed of the doom which awaited the wicked 
cities of the plain on which is supposed now to rest 
the waters of the Dead Sea. But again there may be 
revelations which have a reference to the welfare of 
all mankind ; and it is plainly ^jth these universally- 
important revelations, if such have been made, that 
we are now concerned. In our further consideration 
of the subject, wo shall pass by what may be called 
private and special revelations, and direct our atten- 
tion to alleged revelations which have a manifest 
bearing upon the welfare of the human race as a 
whole. It is plain that any universally-important 
revelations demand a careful and critical examination/- 
while, with reference to alleged special revelations 
having no reference to mankind ap a whole, it is of 
comparatively little importance to us to determine 
whether they are true revelations or not. There may^ 
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be many things in the sacred books of different peo^- 
ples which are firmly believed by them to be revela- 
tions, but ^unless these are manifestly of universal 
importance, it is of no consequence to me whether 
they are true or false, genuine revelations or the 
result only of the human imagination. While, on the 
other hand, if there is a series of alleged revelations 
which have a manifest and important bearing upon 
the whole of the human race, it is of immense impor- 
tance for each individual to examine into their 
character and claims. 

§ 44. This brings me to the consideration of the 
third characteristic which I said might be expected in 
a revelation or series of revelations concerning the 
validity of which it should be important for us to 
enquire. Such revelation should be accompanied 
by such circumstances or evidences as to enable 
reasonable minds to satisfy themselves as to whether 
it is genuine or not. Although it may be quite true 
that by the natural use of our reason we are unable 
to discover the mysteries o£ the divine nature and 
kingdom, yet it is also true that our reason is the 
only power thal is given to us by which we can 
understand things which are revealed. The light of 
reason and conscience is the light by which we mpst 
see e'fery thing which is made known to us ; and 
therefor© w© should expect a revelation to be presen- 
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ted to US in such a way that by reason and conscience 
we should be able to judge whether it is a true revela- 
tion or notf It is not sufficient for us* merely to 
receive the statement of some one who believes that 
a revelation has been made to him, unless his state- 
ment is supported by corroborating facts or circum- 
stances of such a nature as to satisfy reasonable 
minds that his statement is correct. Of course it is 
not to be expected that everything contained in a 
revelation should be perfectly intelligible to our 
minds because there may be things in the divine 
world which are beyond the power of our reason to 
comprehend ; and it may not bo necessary for the 
purpose which the Divine Being has in view in mak- 
ing the revelation that we should|*| understand eveiy- 
thing about it. We should suppose that the design 
of any revelation would not be to satisfy our specula- 
tive curiosity regarding divine things, but to furnish 
us with the means of getting free from the evils and 
imperfections with which we are now surrounded ; 
this at least appears to the present writer to be the 
most important end that could be accomplished for 
our good. And this end does not appear to require as ' 
its condition perfect knowledge ; indeed frdm the 
present limitations of our faculties, pe]cfect knowledge 
■of ‘divine things appears to be not ‘only unattainable 
by IIS but incommunicable tcrus. But still notwith- 
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standing all this, we ought to expect that any true 
revelation would be accompanied by such corrobora- 
ting circumstances as to give to a reasonable mind 
sufficient grounds for confidence in receiving it as a 
revelation. " 

§ 45. If you ask me what corroborating circum- 
stances would be sufficient to satisfy a reasonable 
mind that any alleged revelation is a true one, I 
should feel much .hesitation in giving you an answer 
a priori. The safest reply will be to present you 
with the corroborating circumstances which satisfy 
my mind as to the genuineness and truth of a reve- 
lation which I wish to offer for your acceptance ; and 
this I shall do in subsequent letters. In the mean 
time allow mo to point out briefly the stand-point 
which we have now reached. We believe in the 
existence of one God, the Creator and-RuIer of all 
things, who is not to be identified with His universe 
nor yet separated from it ; who is not a logical ab- 
straction but a living intelligent Power. We are 
incapable of directly knowing God, since our powers 
of knowledge are relative only to phenomenal things, 
and the natural* exercise of these powers regarding 
the unseen things of God cannot be relied upon as 
giving us truth. ^It may be possible, however, for Gpd 
to «eveW Himself and His will to us, as far as if*is 
possible or desirable that Such a revelation should- be 
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made ; and when we consider the sin, the imperfec- 
tion and the wretchedness of our state, it does seem of 
the highest importance, althougli perhaps not to bo 
expected, that some means should be provided for 
freeing us from these things. If it be alleged by any 
person that they have received revelations from God, 
and these are offered for our acceptance, we have a 
right to ask — are these alleged revelations of any 
importance for the benefit of the human race ? Are 
they merely of local and temporary interest, or are 
they of world-wide and never-ending importance? 
Are they of such a nature that wo could of ourselves 
attain to them, or are they undiscoverable by human 
reason or unattainable by human effort ? Are they 
offered to us merely upon the au^ority of some person 
or some body of men unsupported by any reasonable 
evidence, or are they of such a nature in themselves 
and attended of followed by such circumstances that 
a reasonable mind has an opportunity of examining 
their claims and satisfying himself as to their genuine- 
ners and truth ? 

I trust that you will carefully think over the ground 

which we have now reached to ascertain whether you. 

« 

thoroughly agree with me as far as I have gone. If 
yQu do agree with me, you have advanced beyond 
the stand-point of simple^Theism and acknowl6dge.its 
inetdequacy to satisfy humarrwants, Theism is based 
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upon the assumption that human reason and effort 
are sufficient for our enlightenment and salvation; 
the necessity of Revelation is founded upon the fact 
that human reason and effort are not sufficient for 
our enlightenment and salvation. I have examined 
the characteristics of such a Revelation as would be 
worthy of our examination and acceptance if shown 
to be worthy of confidence ; and I shall proceed to 
lay before you the only Revelation with which I am 
acquainted, that is manifestly intended for a most im- 
portant end, of world-wide and never-ending impor- 
tance, and supported by such corroborating facts and 
circumstances as to make it worthy of the confidence 
of all reasonable minds. This will bo the subject of 
future letters. 




Letteu IX. 

’The Christian Eevelation. 


§ 46. I desire in the present letter to indicate to 
you in a general way what is included and implied in 
the Christian Revelation,” leaving the details of its 
contents to be filled up in subsequent letters. And 
my first remark is, that this term is applied in a gene- 
ral or collective sense to indicate a great number — a 
long series — of particular revelations made to particu- 
lar persons during a period of many centuries. At a 
very early period in human recorded history, Abraham, 
a native of Chaldsea and a Shemito by race, received a 
“ call” to go to a distant land and establish there a 
nation. From time to time his immediate descend- 
ants were reminded of their covenant’ with Jehovah, 

■ and ultimately under Moses, the Hebrew people were 
led out towards the promised land. Jehovah was 
regarded as the Ruler of this people, and He governed 
them for many years by means of judges, and after- 
•wards by means of kings. A series of prophets 
appeared amongst them who professo’d to declare to 
the people the ^ivinp^ will, and warned them against 
the* idolatry and sin which abounded around themj • 
a pfiestly office was also e'stablished to conduct the 
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religious worship of the people. For a while the 
nation prospered, but calamity finally came upon them, 
and they were from time to time conquered and car- 
ried away to distant Babylon. In the period of their 
captivity, their religious feelings and loggings were 
kept alive by the medium of prophets of wonderful 
power and spiritual life ; they looked back with deep 
penitence to the sacred land and temple of their 
fathers ; and they were taught to • look forward to 
some future more glorious day when an Anointed 
Saviour should come and establish a kingdom of peace 
in the world. This Messianic idea grew and strength- 
ened amongst them till it formed the chief element in 
their religious lives ; and by some of their prophets the 
time and circumstances of his appearing were indi- 
cated so clearly, that no intelligent reader of these 
prophets could doubt what and whom they referred 
to. At length ^esus was born in Bethlehem, a village 
of Judaea, and sages from Persia as well as pious 
people amongst the Jews, under what they believed 
divine guidance, recognised in the child, the Saviour 
of mankind. For a period of about thirtj^ years he 
passed through an ordinary human life, growing ‘t in* 
stature and wisdom and in favour with God and 

f 

man.” At the end of this tiiAe, initfa© prime of his 
life, he was publicly and solemnly introducedf to ‘his 
public mission by baptism, and for about three years . 
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he continued throughout Palestine teaching in a 
unique manner, and exhibiting wonderful powers over 
nature, thq human spirit, and human lif^. During 
this time he frequently told his disciples that he must 
go up to J^usalem and die, and that he would rise 
again from the grave ; and ho spoke of his approach- 
ing death in such a way as to shew tliat he considered 
it a necessary part of his mission, that it was a volun- 
tary and deliberate act of his own rather than a cala- 
mity inflicted upon him by his enemies. When he 
was crucified, his disciples fled for fear and thought 
that all hope was now gone ; but upon the third morn- 
ing they wore astonished to hear from some women 
who belonged to their company that their crucified 
Master had appeared alive. Time after time the dis- 
.ciples were visited by the risen Jesus ; and at last, 
before his final departure from the visible 'world, they 
received his commission to go into all the world and 
preach the gospel to all creatures. Acting upon this 
commission the apostles preached first in Jerusalem 
and afterwards in the surrounding countries. About 
seven years after his death, a young Hebrew, after- 
• wards called Paul, when engaged in persecuting the 
Christiahs, had a vision of Jesus speaking to him, and 
was led to become of the most devoted and suc- 
cesliful of his apostles. This Paul Wi’ote letters to the 
xhdrehes which he founded, ^and some of these letters 
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are the earliest records which we have of Christ’s 
work. Others of the apostles also wrote letters or 
histories regarding the life and work and. kingdom of 
Christ, and these writings have come down to us and 
are the only authentic record which we have of the 
final acts and completed form of the Christian Reve- 
lation. 

§ 47. I have given to you in a very brief form an 
account of the most important outlines of that long 
series of events which we call the Christian Reve- 
latioui I told you before, that the term revelation is 
properly applied to a single communication of divine 
truth, or emotion, or guidance given to some parti* 
cular mind. But here it is applied to a long series of 
such particular revelations give^ to a great mE£hy 
diflferont minds at long-rOcurring intervals of time. 
This application of the term is justified by the unity 
and harmony which are found amongst the different 
members of this long series ; a careful study of them 
bhews that they are connected together by a unity of 
character and design ‘vfhich is very remarkable. The 
most important of the tevelations which preceded the 
historical appearance of Jesus pointed out tqa future* 
lime when the Messiah should appear ; and his appear- 
ance and wnrk were sp juromin^tly 'brought forward 
iti them, that no oifie could doubt but his coming was 
Iheir chief subject. W^iefl^hc cagie he was ackiiow’*. 
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ledged by both enemies and friends to be the most 
wonderful man of his time ; even the virulent hatred 
of his persecjitors was a testimony to his , greatness. 
After his work was finished there can be no doubt but 
he was the tiource and centre of the revelations which 
followed; and he was universally recognised as the 
head and foundation of the church which his apostles 
established. Thus there is a very remarkable unity 
amongst this long series of revelations since they all 
gather themselves around one Person, who is their sub- 
ject. And for this reason we cannot judge of the 
genuineness or truthfulness of any one of them apart 
from the rest ; we must examine them all as con- 
stituting one grand whole. 

^ 48. Another important characteristic of this 
series of Revelations is, that although given to parti- 
cular persons, the most of whom belonged to the 
Jewish nation, they are manifestly’ of world-wide 
importance* The chief promise made to Abraham 
In thy seed shall all nations of the earth be 
blessed.” And notwithstandiRg all the exclusiveness 
of the later Jews, it was from time to time manifestly 
the utterances of the prophets, that the object of the 
Jewish ’separation should be attained only when the 
Gtentiles should»be adiuitted to the future kingdom-of 
p^ce and righteousness. When Jesus himself ajp-' 
peared} it was one of his chiff objects to overthrow the 
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exclusiveness of the Jewish sects; and his apostles 
afterwards had revealed to them the mystery which 
in other pges was not made known untp the sons of 
men as it is now revealed unto his holy apostles and 
prophets by the Spirit, that the Gentiles should be 
fellow-heirs, and of the same body, and partakers of 
God’s promise by the gospel.”^ And after the de- 
struction of Jerusalem, the members of the infant Chris- 
tian church, being dispersed throughout the Medi- 
terranean world, carried the offers of the gospel to all 
tribes and nations without distinction. Thus when 
we consider the applicability of this revelation, we see 
that it fulfils one of the conditions which I before 
referred to of a revelation being worthy of our care- 
ful examination ; it professes to bear upon the best 
interests not of a race or natioil^but of man as man. 
I say the best interests, because the blessings which 
this revelation * lays open before our minds are of the 
very highest kind. It professes to hold forth the 
means whereby may be obtained salvation from sin 
and misery and a spiritaal life which will be eternal. 
Its main object is to bring to the knowledge of man- 
kind a Person who is the way, the trulh, and the life ; 
who is the Agent by whom man is to be recondledand 
united to God. It opens up al^6,the way to a glorious 
immortality, clothing with brightness and joy that 

6 . 
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future life, which, without the light of the gospel, is 
shrouded in gloom and full of uncertainty. Now I am 
not at prese^jfc concerned with the questioi;i whether 
these offers of this revelation are actually realised by 
those who accept it ; what I wish now to point out 
is, that this revelation promises blessings to mankind 
of universal interest and of supreme importance. It 
therefore alleges itself to be of such a nature as to be 
worthy of every one’s careful examination ; and I can 
ask you with confidence and with earnestness to go 
on and satisfy your own minds as to whether it is a 
true revelation of divine facts or not. 

§ 49. You have now a right to ask mo whether 
the Christian revelation is furnished with any marks 
or* characteristics by which we may judge whether it 
is a divine revelation or a more human production. I 
now desire to satisfy you upon this point. I have 
already shown you that the Christian revelation con- 
sists of a long series of particular revelations, exten- 
ding over many centuries, these revelations professing 
from first to last to be, not of special and local inter- 
est but of universal and supreme importance, I have 
•also shown you that these revelations, although many 
anef various, are all centred about one Person, who 
gi'^g unity to them all. These characteristics are> I 
tl^k prima facie indications of a divine origin, ^e 
.kudwlhat in early times nations- and tribes were sepa- 
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rated from one another by strong feelings of jealousy 
and tribal exclusiveness. And, so early as the time 
of Abraham, we have no evidence that there existed 
amongst men that feeling of the unity and universal 
brotherhood of mankind, which the promise made to 
Abraham appears to imply. The revelation which he 
received, — that in his seed all the nations of the earth 
should bo blessed — involved an idea which at that 
time could not have been naturally conceived ; and 
this idea of universal human brotherhood continued 
to appear from time to time amongst the Hebrew 
prophets until it received its fullest expression in the 
life of the Son of Man. It would appear then a likely 
thing that Abraham truly received the promise that 
his seed should be a blessing to universal mankkid 
from Him who loved mankind^aad wished to confer 
upon them the promised blessing. But still further 
the fact that in' the Christian revelation there are in- 
cluded a long series of particular revelations uttered ‘ 
by particular persons, some of whom were separated 
from one another by in^iny centuries, affords us tho 
means of forming a reasonable opinion regarding it. 
These persons living so far from one another in point* 
of time, there cduld be no collusion between thv>>m, 
a]jd if their different revelations are ^characterised by 
unity and harmony, this could not arise from 
design upon their part. The unity and harmony of 
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the Christian revelation appear to be most reasonably 
accounted for by the unity of the Spirit who communi. 
cated the revelations to the different seers. Thus if 
we take the Christian revelation as a whole, we 
observe thcise important marks by which we may form 
a reasonable opinion regarding its character and 
origin : — it is of universal applicability and recog- 
nises the universal brotherhood of the race ; and the 
different parts or special revelations of which it is 
composed are characterised by an internal unity and 
harmony which seem inconsistent with the suppo- 
sition that they were the result of merely human 
effort. These are statements which I now make to 
you without attempting to justify them ; their justi- 
fiesation must be effected by a closer examination of 
the revelations in detail. 

§ 50. With reference to the. special- revelations 
which are given to particular persons there are various 
ways in which we may form an opinion about them. 
Many of these revelations yueiQ predictions of particular 
events connected with the Jewish nation or the neigh- 
bouring cities or countries ^ the accurate fulfilment 
of these predictions is their verification. Many of the 
predictions refer, sometimes vaguelyj sometimes pre- 
cisely, to the future coming of the Messiah, or the future 
hh*toi/ of the Christian church; the fulfilment' -of. 
these predictions enables us to -form a reasonable opi- 
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nion as to whether they were of divine origin. Many 
of the revelations uttered by the Jewish prophets 
were notes, of warning to the Jews to avqid the sins 
by which they were tempted, or into which they had 
fallen ; the truthfulness of these may be determined by 
their agreement with the general principles of divine 
government which we may learn from a careful ex- 
amination of history. Many of the revelations uttered 
by prophets and apostles were expressions of what we 
may call divine facts or events ; — ^facts connected with 
the divine nature and existence, actions performed by 
divine Persons, divine purposes jiromised to be carried 
out, the character of the heavenly world and of spiritual 
beings : such revelations as these cannot be directly 
verified as they refer to things unknown, but those 
through whom they are made, may be possessed of 
such a character or such powers that we feel con- 
strained to placte confidence in what they say ; and 
further their special revelations may so harmonize 
and fit into what we may call the general scheme of 
the Christian revelatiqp as a whole as to afford a 
reasonable ground for believing them. Many of the 
revelations have reference to man’s state after death, 
and the manner in which the human soul may be 
sayed from sin and may achieve immortal life ; our 
confidence in these revelations also must depeiid part- 
ly upon the character and powers of those who make 
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them, partly upon the fitness of the means to accomplish 
the end — human salvation, partly upon the completeness 
with which these revelations satisfy the deepest human 
wants and yearnings. These tests which may be 
applied to the special revelations of the great Chris- 
tian series, and perhaps others besides these which may 
occur to your own minds will I trust bo employed by 
you seriously and faitlifully as a means of making up 
your minds regarding their truth. 

§ 51. The most important test for determining 
the genuineness and truth of the Christian revelation 
I leave to the last. This test is — human experience 
of the actual effects which follow from tho acceptance 
of the Christian faith. These effects may be studied 
in two forms. We have first the external effects pro- 
duced in the lives of individuals, in the character and 
customs of nations, and in the history of* tho world. 
You, my friends are able to judge of these effects. 
’You may look at the external lives of Christians 
although I am sorry to be compelled to confess that 
Christians do not always live laccording to their pro- 
fession. But you may find some Christians, I should 
►say multitudes, *if you only had the opportunity of 
knowing them, whose lives have been* completely and 
most beneficially changed by becoming true Chris- 
tians. *And in the way of changing and ameliorating 
the condition of mankind I think I may say with con- 
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fidence that Christianity, even although mixed with 
many errors and professed often in a most unchristian 
spirit, has. produced enormous results, an4 done more 
than anything else to influence modern human his 
tory. In the second place, there are the internal 
effects of which individual Christians are conscious in 
themselves. And there can be no doubt that the 
effects of which Christians are aware in their own 
hearts are, to them, the strongest kind of evidence of 
the divine origin of the Christian revelation. But 
unless you who read these letters arc in heart Chris* 
tians, you will not be able to make use of or appre- 
ciate this kind of evidence. Ho whose heart has been 
enlivened and transformed by the love of Christ, who 
has felt and grieved over tho power of sin within liim, 
and by Divine grace has been led to Jesus as a 
Saviour, who has had a new spiritual life enkindled 
within him, and feels that his life is hid with Christ in 
God, and who is able to look forward with hope to an 
immortality of happiness after death, such a one I say 
has a kind of evidence rwhich the world cannot appre- 
ciate. In fact there is nothing which will make a 
man thoroughly a Christian — a believer in the Divine* 
character and origin of the Christianreyelation— except 
experiences such as these. In^ellectufil evidences such 
as' those to which I before referred are net suflSefent 
to make a Christian belieVw j it is only he who feels , 
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the moral and spiritual power of Christ’s life and 
spirit, that is prepared to receive in faith the contents 
of the Christian revelation. I wish therefore to im- 
press upon you that a merely intellectual exami- 
nation of this revelation will not lead you to a 
true conclusion ; there must first be created within 
the human heart a certain moral and spiritual S37mpa- 
thy with Christ before the divine facts and mysteries 
of the Christian revelation can be received with true 
and living faith. 




Letter X. 

The Prophetic Preparation. 


§. 52. I wish to turn your attention in the present 
letter to a very wonderful series of writings — the 
records of prophetic utterances — which are scattered 
here and there throughout the Hebrew Scriptures. 
This subject is so extensive that I do not profess to 
do more than merely give you some leading features 
of it, so that you can judge for yourselves of its im- 
portance, and perhaps may be led to study it in 
greater detail than the present letter will enable you 
to^do. You are aware that amongst the Hebrew 
people, there was an order of religious teachers called 
prophets, whose principal functions were, to teach the 
people regarding their religious duties^ to warn them 
.against the sins into which they were falling, to 
comfort and guide them in the time of national cala- 
mity, and to keep before their minds the future coming 
of that wonderful Person known to them as the 
Messiah. Many of these prophecies, although of 
importance for particular times and ^peoples, and for 
the establishment of the pure worship of J eho vah, are 
in othei; respects* of only local- and special intere^L 
To such we shall not refer. Those io which I desire 
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to turn your attention may, I think, be classified under 
three heads : (1) prophecies intended to elevate and 
purify the moral and spiritual life of the people ; 

(2) prophecies having an indistinct reference to some 
future period of peace and righteousness, .giving rise 
to and embodying what is called the Messianic idea ; 

(3) definite predictions of the coming of the Messiah. 

§ 53. Many of the Psalms of David may be placed 

under the first of these classes. Although called 
psalms, and therefore intended to be sung or chanted, 
they are in character prophetical utterances, and were 
no doubt of great influence in sustaining and guiding 
the religious life of the people. A few specimens will 
illustrate to you their general character. In the 
fifteentli psalm, David says 

“ Lord, who shall abide iu thy tabernacle ? who shall dwell 
in thy holy hill ? He that walketh uprightly and worketh 
righteousness, and speaketh the truth in his heart. He that 
baokbiteth not with his tongue, nor doeth evil to his neighbour, * 
nor taketh up a reproach against his neighbour. In whose 
eyes a vile person is contemned ; but he honoureth them that 
fear the Lord. He that sweareth to his own hurt and ohangeth 
not. He that putteth not out his money to^ usury, nor taketh 
reward against the innocent. He that doeth these things shall* 

I 

never be moved.” 

The continual rehearsal of v^ords such as these in 
the pars of the people, must have had a powerful effect 
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in elevating their moral standard, and keeping before 
their minds the character of a citizen of the kingdom 
of God. Again in the twenty-third psalm, we have 
an expression, unparalleled in its beauty, of* the loving 
confidence which the child of God can, at all times, 
place in his Heavenly Father. 

“ The Lord is my shepherd ; I shall not want. He maketh 
me to lie down in green pastures ; he leadeth me beside the 
still waters. He restoreth my soul; he leadeth me in the 
paths of righteousness for his name’s sake. Yea, though I 
walk through the valley of the shadow of death, I will fear no 
evil : for thou art with me ; thy rod and thy staff they comfort 
me. Thou preparest a table before me in the presence of my 
enemies : thou anointest my head with oil ; my cup runneth 
over. Surely goodness and mercy shall follow me all the days 
of«my life : and I will dwell in the house of the Lord, for ever.” 

For a joyful expression of gratitude to God, for all 
the benefits and blessings which He confers on man, 
we turn to the one hundred and third psalm. 

“ Bless the Lord, 0 my soul ; and all that is within me, bless 
his holy name. Bless the Lord, 0 my soul, and forget not all 
his benefits ; who forgiveth all thing iniquities ; and healeth all 
thy diseases j who redeemeth thy life from destruction ; who 
crowneth thee with loving-kindness and tender mercies ; who 
satisfieth.lhy mouth with good things; so, that thy youth is 
renewed like the* eagles. The Lord executeth righteousness 
and judgment for all that* are oppressed. He made kno*n 
his ways unto Moses, his acts unto the children of Israel. The 
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Lord is merciful and gracious, slow to anger and plenteous in 
mercy. He will not always chide ; neither will he keep his 
anger for ever. He hath not dealt with us after our sins ; nor 
rewarded us*according to our iniquities. For as ‘the heaven is 
high above the earth, so great is his mercy toward them that 
fear him.’’ 

Expressions of religious emotions such as these, 
and they might be almost indefinitely multiplied, 
must surely have had a very powerful influence in 
moulding the religious life of the people and fitting 
them as a nation for a much more spiritual form of 
worship than was then established amongst them. 

§ 54. If now we listen to the utterances of some 
of the great prophets of Israel, we shall see what an 
important part they must have played in purifying 
and guiding the moral principles^d religious thoughts 
of the nation. 

“ The vision of Isaiah the son of Amoz, which he saw con- 
cerning Judah and Jerusalem in the days of Uzziah, Jotham, 
Ahaz, and Hezekiah, kings of Judah. Hear, 0 heavens, and 
give ear, 0 earth, for the Lord hath spoken : I have nourished 
and brought up children,^ and they have rebelled against me. 
The ox knoweth his owner, and the ass his master’s crib ; but 
Israel doth not know, my people do not consider. Ah sinful 
nation, a people la,d^a with iniquity, a seed of evil-doers, chil- 
dren that are corrupters ; they have forsaken the Lord, they 
haVe provoked the Holy One of Israel to anger, they^e gone 
away backward.” (Isaiah i. 1-4.) 
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“The word that came to Jeremiah from the Lord, saying : 
—Stand in the gate of the Lord’s housO) and proclaim there this 
word and say, Hear ye the word of the Lord, all ye of Judah, 
that enter in ahthese gates to worship the Lord. Thus saith the 
Lord of hosts, the God of Israel. Amend your ways and your 
doings, and I-^yill cause you to dwell in this place. Trust ye 
not in lying words, saying, The temple of the Lord, the tem- 
ple of the Lord, the temple of the Lord are these. For if ye 
throughly amend your ways and your doings ; if ye throughly 
execute judgment between a man and his neighbour ; if ye 
oppress not the stranger, the fatherless and the widow, and 
shed not innocent blood in this place, neither walk after other 
gods to your hurt : then will I cause you to dwell in this place 
in the land that I gave to your fathers for ever and ever.” 
(Jer. vii. 1-7.) 

These are but specimens of what abounds through- 
out all the prophetical writings : — stern and solemn 
warnings addressed to the people to turn them from 
their sins ; threatenings denounced against them for . 
persistence in evil ; promises held out to induce them 
to return to their Father j sublime messages from God 
designed to purify their lives, and elevate them to a 
higher moral and spiritual level. 

§ 56 . Now Jet us examine some of those prophe- 
tical utterances in which the Messianic idea is more 
or less distinctly observable. Behold,” says Isaiah : 

f 

“ Behold, my s*ervant whom I uphold, mine elect in whom 
my soul delighteth ; I have put my spirit upon him ; he shall 
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bmg forth judgment to the QentileB , ' He shall not ory, nor 
lift up, nor cause hie voice to be heard in the street A bruised 
reed shall be not break, and the smoking £ax shall he not quench ; 
he shall bring forth judgment unto truth. He shall not fail 
nor be discouraged, till he have set judgment in the earth : 
and the isles shall wait for his law.’* (Isai. xlii. 

Here the prophet appears to refer to some servant 
of God who was to appear, full of humility and kind- 
ness, but powerful in establishing righteousness and 
truth, and whose work was to be of benefit not merely 
to the Jews but also to the Gentiles. The prophet 
Joel writes : 

** And it shall come to pass afterwards, that I will pour out 
my spirit upon all flesh ; and your sons and your daughters shall 
prophesy, your old men shall dream dreams, your young men 
shall see visions. And also upon ttt teervants and the hand- 
maids in these days will I pour out my spirit. And I will 
show wonders in^the heavens and in the earth, blood, and fire, 
and pillars of smoke. The sun shall be turned into darkness 
and the moon into blood, before the gret t and the terrible day of 
the Lord come. And it shall come to pass that whosoever shall 
call on the name of the Lord shall be delivered.” (Joel ii. 
26 - 32 .) 

In these worjs, Joel appears to refer not merely to 
a period of unusual religious revival, but also to some 
t^rible judgment which waJ to follow it. , Again, 
Zechariah says : 
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** And it shall come to pass in that daj, that I wiil seek to 
destroy all the nations that come against Jerusalem. And I 
will pour upon the house of David, and upon the inhabitants 
of Jerusalem, the spirit of grace and of supplications : and they 
shall look upon me whom they have pierced, and they shall 
mourn for him, as one mourneth for his only son, and shall be 
in bitterness for him as one that is in bitterness for his first- 
born.” (Zech. xii. 9, 10.) 

In those and many more passages to which I might 
refer, the prophets of Israel appear to have had more 
or less distinctly before their minds visions of a future 
time when the people were to be restored to their 
own land, when a mighty teacher should arise amongst 
them, who, however, should not at first be received, 
and when a spirit of truth and righteousness and faith 
should be poured out upon men. Doubtless the 
national trials of the Jewish people, their numerous 
captivities, their persecutions, the dgsolation that so . 
. often swept over their beloved country had a good 
deal to do with the development of the Messianic 
idea. They were easily led to look forward to a more 
glorious future when they should be restored to their 
own land, and^ when a king — the offspring of David 
—should reign in righteousness. Anji as they hung 
their harps upon the willows in distant Babylon and 
refused^to sing tlio songk of Zion for the amusement, of 
their conquerors, it would be very congenial to their 
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minds and hearts to think of their own doubtful and 

yet hopeful future, and to trust that Jehovah in whom 

their fathers had confidence, would keep His covenant 
» • 
to them and their children, and in some way fulfil His 

promise that in the seed of Abraham aU nations of 

the earth should be blessed. 

§ 56. But I now wish to call your attention to 
one or two precise and definite predictions of the 
coming of the Messiah. The most important of these 
predictions were made by Daniel, a Jewish prophet 
who lived in Babylon in the sixth century before 
Christ. I shall quote from his writings a revelation 
which was made to him regarding the future course 
of human history ; it is found in his seventh chapter. 

** In the first year of Belshazzar king of Babylon Daniel had a 

dream and visions of his head upon hit^iid : then he wrote the 

dream, and told the sum of the matters. Daniel spake and 

said, 1 saw in my vision by night, and, behold, the four winds 

of the heaven strove upon the great sea. And four great beasts 

came up from the sea, diverse one from another. The first was 

like a lion, and had eagle’s wings : I beheld till the wings 

thereof were plucked, and. it was lifted up from the earth, and 

made stand upon the feet as a man, and a man’s heart was 

% 

given to it. And behold another beast, * a second, like to a* 
bear, and it raised up itself on one side, and it had three ribs in 
the mouth of it between the teeth of it : and they said thus 
unto it. Arise, devour much flesh. * After this 1 beheld, and, lo, 
another, like a leopard, which had upon the back of it four 
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wings of a fowl ; the beast had also four heads ; and dominion 
was given to it. After this I saw in the night visions, and 
behold a fourth beast, dreadful and terrible, and strong exceed- 
ingly ; and it» had great iron teeth : it devoured and brake in 
pieces, and stamped the residue with the feet of it : and it was 
diverse from ail the beasts that were before it ; and it had ten 
horns. I considered the horns, and, behold, there came up 
among them another little horn, before whom there were three 
of the first horns plucked up by the roots : and, behold, in this 
horn were eyes like the eyes of man, and a mouth speaking 
great things. 

“ I beheld till the thrones were cast down, and the Ancient of 
days did sit, whose garment was white as snow, and the hair 
of his head like the pure wool : his throne was like the fiery 
flame, and his wheels as burning fire. A fiery stream issued 
and came forth from before him : thousand thousands ministered 
unto him, and ten thousand times ton thousand stood before 
him : the judgment was set, and the books were opened. I 
beheld then because of the voice of the groat words which the 
horn spake i I beheld oven till the beast was slain, and his body ^ 
. destroyed, and given to the burning flamo. As concerning the 
rest of the beasts, they had their dominion taken away : yet 
their lives were prolonged for a season and timo. I saw in the 
night visions, and behold, one likj the bon of man came with 
the clouds of heaven, and came to tho Ancient of days, and 
•they brought him near before him. And there was given him 
dominion^ and glory, and a kingdom, that* all people, nations, 
and languages, shmild serve him ; his dominion is an everlasting 
don^nioif, which shall not pass away, and his kingdom that 
which shall not be destroyed. 
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I Daniel was grieved in my spirit in the midst of my body, 
and the visions of my head troubled me. I came near unto one 
of them that stood by, and asked him the truth of all this. So 
he told me, •and made me know the interpretation of the things. 
These great beasts, which are four, are four kings, which shall 
arise out of the earth. But the saints of the Most High shall 
take the kingdom, and possess the kingdom for ever, even for 
ever and ever. Then I would know the truth of the fourth 
beast, which was diverse from all the others,* exceeding dreadful, 
whose teeth were of iron, and his nails of brass ; which devoured, 
brake in pieces, and stamped the residue with his feet ; and of 
the ten horns that were in his head, and of the other which 
came up, and before whom three fell ; even of that horn that 
had eyes, and a mouth that spake very great things, whose look 
was more stout than his fellows. I beheld, and the same horn 
made war with the saints, and prevailed against them ; until 
the Ancient of days came, and judgment was given to the 
saints of the Most High ; and theliine came that the saints 
possessed the kingdom. Thus he said. The fourth beast shall 
be the fourth kingdom upon earth, which shall be diverse from 
all kingdoms, and shall devour the whole earth, and shall tread ^ 
it down, and break it in pieces. And tL*^ ten horns out of this 
kingdom are ten kings that shall arise : and another shall rise 
after them ; and he shall be diverse from the first, and he shall 
Bubdue three kings. And he shall speak great words against 

the Most High, and shall wear out the saints of the Most High,* 

« 

and think to change times and laws : and they shall «'be given 
into bis hand until a time and times, and the dividing of time. 

t « * 

But the judgment shall sit', and they shall take away Ms dqmi- 
nion^ to consume and to destroy jj; unto the end. And the 
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kingdom and dominion, and the greatness of the kingdom 
under the whole heaven, shall be given to the people of the 
saints of the Most High, whose kingdom is an everlasting king- 
dom, and all dominions shall serve and obey him.”* 

§ 67. By comparing this vision and interpretation 
0 

with others which Daniel saw, there can be no doubt 
as to the symbolical meaning of the beasts. The lion 
represents the Babylonian empire which was then but 
little past the height of its glory, and in the time of 
which Daniel began to exercise his prophetic office ; 
the bear, strong but slow, symbolizes the Medo- 
Persian power ; the leopard with wings, quick, vigilant 
and active represents with great appropriateness the 
empire founded by Alexander ; and the dreadful beast 
with great iron teeth and ten horns is a suitable sym- 
bol of the vast and powerful Roman empire which, 
after the irruption of the northern barbarians, was 
divided into many kingdoms represented by the ten 
horns. And amongst all those great human move, 
ments and revolutions — 

“ One, like the Son of man oam§ with the clouds of heaven 
and came to the Ancient of days, and they brought him near 
before him. Andiihere was given him dominion, glory and a 
kingdom, that all peoples, nations, and languages should serve 
him : hia dominio* is an everlasting dominion which shall not 
pass away, and hia kingdonpwhioh shall not be destroyed.” 

li^ith reference to this reinark£,blo revelation, we 
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may observe two things : — (1) Daniel describes with 
an accuracy and -appropriateness quite sufficient to 
enable us to identify them, four great kingdoms, the 
Babylonian, Medo-Pcrsian, Grecian, and Roman, 
although during his life only two of them existed ; the 
Grecian and Roman empires were still in the future. 
And tliis revelation of the four empires is given to 
Daniel in other visions in such a variety of forms that 
there appears to be no reasonable ground to doubt 
that it is a true revelation ; no other empires than 
these could bo referred to, and Daniel could not have 
conceived such accurately fulfilled visions by his own 
ordinary human intelligence. (2) The principal sub- 
ject of these visions appears to be the wonderful king- 
dom given to one like the Son of man, which should be 
an everlasting kingdom, and in'ft which people fr'om 
all nations and kingdoms and tongues should bo 
admitted. ' This kingdom is described in such terms 
as to be clearly distinguishable from ordinary human , 
kingdoms. It is a stone cut uut without hands* 
indicating its indestructible character and super- 
human origin. It is under the control and in. the 
possession of one like the Son of ^ man^^f who is 
called also the ‘‘^Prince of princes”.:]: And this Prince* 
of princes appears to be the central figure of all 
Daniel’s revelations, one of which is s6 remarkqj^lc and 

Dan. ii, 89 f Dan. vii, 13. t Dan. viii. 25. 
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SO definite that I shall ask your attention to it 
particularly. 

§ 68. In Daniel’s ninth chapter he is represented 
as praying ‘earnestly to God for his people, and an 

angel of God is sent to reveal to him the time of the 

# 

coming of the Messiah. Seventy weeks/^ he says — 

“ Are detormiued upon thy people and upon thy holy city, 
to finish tho transgression, and to make an end of sins, and to 
make reconciliation for iniquity, and to bring in e^rerlastiug 
righteousness, and to seal up tho vision and prophecy, and to 
anoint the Most Holy. Know therefore and understand, that 
from the going forth of tho commandment to restore and to 
build Jerusalem, unto the Messiah tho Priuco, shall bo seven 
weeks, and threescore and two weeks ; the street shall bo built 
again, and the wall, even in troublous times. And after three- 
score and two weeks, shall Messiah be cut off, but not for him- 
self ; and the people of the Prince that shall come, shall destroy 
the city, and the Sanctuary, and the end thereof shall be with a 

fiood, and unto the end of tho war desolations are determined. 

% 

And ho shall confirm the covenant with many for ono week, 
and in the midst of tho week ho shall cause the sacrifice and 
the oblation to cease, and for the over-spreading of abominations 
he shall make it desolate, even ui^tM the consummation, and 
that determined shall bo poured upon the desolate.^^* 

In interpreting this proj)liecy, I may inform you, 
that a usage had been established ambngst the J ewish 
prophets of speajdng of one year as a day ; and as 
sevont^ weeks are ‘equal to four hundred and ninety . 

# Daji. ix. 2f 27. 
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days, this prophecy points forward to four hundred 
and ninety years from the going forth of the com- 
mandment to restore and to build Jerusalem.’’ But 
we observe that this whole period of 70 weeks repre- 
senting 490 years is divided into three portions : — 
7 weeks or 49 years ; 62 weeks or 434 years ; and 
1 week or 7 years. The first two of these periods 
are to be completed before the appearance of the 
Messiah the Prince, amounting together to 483 years ; 
and in the midst of the last period of seven years 
the sacrifice and the oblation” are to be caused to 
cease. Let us see now how these numbers apply to 
actual historical events. In the year B. C. 457 
Artaxerxes Longimanus issued a commission to Ezra, 
a Jewish scribe, to lead back a company of his own 
people to Jerusalem for the purjU.^ of rebuilding and 
restoring that sacred city ; this appears to be the most 
natural [X)int from* which to begin the prophetic 
period. If we count onwards 483 years from B. 0. 
457 we reach A. D. 26 ; and as wc know that the vul- 
gar era of the birth of Christ is 4 years too late, and as 
Luke informs us,* thaf &t Christ’s baptism he was about 
30 years of age, we conclude that this point of time 
A. D. 26 coincides exactly with the public baptism of* 
Christ or his public appearance in the ^character of the 
Messiah. About three years ^aifterwards, or in the 


Luke iii. ^8, 
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middle of the last week of years he was “ cut off, but 

not for himself and in his death, the great sacrifice 

was offered which should render all other sacrifices 
• , 
and oblations useless. Now if you consider that these 

points of him were made known to Daniel between 

five and six hundred years before the birth of Christ, 

and that they are accompanied by other visions, very 

full and complete, of the future history of the most 

important part of the world, and that they point 

indisputably to a strange kingdom that should bo 

established without hands, by means of an Anointed 

Prince who should be cut off, but not for himself, 

when you consider that these things, so far removed 

from what any ordinary human intelligence could of 

itself conceive, find their complete fulfilment in future 

history, you must surely admit that they were true 

revelations.* 

§ 59. There are many other parts qf the prophetic . 
.preparation for Christ to which I should like to refer 
you, were it not that I wish to make these letters 
brief, and only suggestive of a course of thought and 
study which, I trust, many of you will follow up for 
yourselves. I chjse this letter with a few general reflec- 
tions. A remarkable characteristic of the great and 

t 

varied body of JowiKsh prophecy is its unity of charac- 
ter and, spirit. trophe1;s living hundreds of ye^s 

* See Fu Bey's Leotures on Daniel fpr a full discussion of this subject. 
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apart speak in the same tone, and are occupied substan- 
tially with the same great work; while they are engaged 
with giving instructions or warnings regarding the 
present, there appears to spring up before their minds 
more or less brightly the vision of a future more glori- 
ous time when some wonderful Person shall appear 
and establisli a kingdom of peace and rigliteousness. 
Some of them appear to have caught only very dim 
and vague glimpses of the coming glory ; to otiicrs it 
appeared briglit and clearly defined, and accompanied 
by circumstantial details which rendered its applica- 
tion indubitable ; to Daniel notes of time were given 
with such minuteness that about the time when Clirist 
came, a very general expectation existed, not merely 
amongst the Jews but also among surrounding nations, 
of the arrival of some wonderml Person, Now" it 
appears to me that this long course of prophetic pre- 
. paration boars, the character of a true revelation ; 
things were made known which could not have been . 
conceived independently by the ordinary human 
intellect ; it is especially inconceivable that so many 
human minds at such distant times could agree in their 
Messianic utterances so completely as^ they did, unless 
they spoke undQr the influence of one common spirit of 
prophecy. If then we admit these prophecies to bo 
tr^ly a divine revelation, we are led*^ to ask why such 
a- revelation was given, oi^jsfhat worthy object could 
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be accomplished by it ? By rmlatim here I mean of 
course the prophecies bearing upon the future coming 
of the Messiah, that part of the whole Christian reve- 
lation which I have called the prophetic preparation# 
In answer to this question I think that we can see 
two important objects to be accomplisbed by this pre- 
paratory revelation. The first is, that the minds of 
men were prepared by it for recognising and receiving 
Christ when he came. The second is closely con- 
nected with this, that the minds of all men of all future 
times should have furnished to them important marks 
by which they can judge of the divine origin of the 
Christian revelation. The prophets of the ancient 
days were taught to prophecy about the future Savi- 
our in order that when He came the world might 
have reasonable grounds for believing that He came 
truly from God. When wo observe tliat so many 
seers independently of one another aU turned their 
.gaze towards the approach of some future wonderful 
Person, that many of them spoke of His character and 
the time of His coming so definitely and distinctly, 
that there can now be no reasonable doubt as to whom 
they referred, that all of them professed to receive their 
knowled^ of this future Person ard kingdom not 

from their o wn investigations but from a divine source, 

• 

and that all of tliem appeared to see with greater .or 
less clearness the transcendant and universal impor- 
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tanee of the work of Him whose coming they foretold^ 
we have surely a combination of circumstances which 
could not be brought together by merely human fore- 
sight and co-operation, we have surely marks suffici- 
ent at least to urge us to go on with interest and 
earnestness to the study of the life and work of Him 
whom Jewish prophets predicted and Eastern sages 
went to visit at His birth. 



Letter XL 


Jesus op Nazareth. 


§ 60 . In this letter I desire to pass in review before 
you some of the leading events and characteristics of 
him whose name I have written above. I take for 
granted that we liave in the four gospels an honest 
and substantially correct account of the life of Jesus. 
I do not ask you to believe anything regarding the 
inspiration of the writers, or the impossibility of their 
writing what was incorrect. Simply consider that the 
writers of the gospels wore honest men, who had good 
opportunities of observing or hearing about what they 
wrote, and that they wore safficiently intelligent to 
form reasonable opinions about what they saw and 
heard-; I think I may reasonably ask you to do this ; 
more I do not ask. Two apostles, Matthew and John, 
and two companions of the apostles, Mark and Luke, 
diave transmitted’to us more or less complete records of 
the public life ,of Christ. But before these gospels 
were written, .epistles’ jTrom some of the apostloa, 
especially Paul, were written to particular Christi^ 
.churches. The earliest of thosb epistles was wrtfen 
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by Paiil to tlio Tliessalonian church about the' year 
A. D. 52, or about twenty-two years after the death of 
Jesus. At various intervals afterwards, • Paul wrote 
other letters to other Christian churches all about 
things connected with the Christian religion. In 
the course of time, the want of a written record of the 
life of Jesus was felt, and various such records were 
accordingly provided, chief among which were the 
first three of our gospels by Matthew, Mark, and 
Luke. About the end of the first century, John, who 
lived the longest of all the apostles, and who was the 
most intimate disciple of Christ, carried out the idea 
of giving a life of Jesus which should supplement 
what was wanting in the others. In this last of the 
gospels, we have a more corfi XJted chronological 
arrangement, fuller accounts of discourses, and a 
greater manifest attention to the giving accurately 
of minute details than in the first three. The letters, 
of Paul take for granted and in si me cases explicitly 
refer to or state the most important events of the life 
of Jesus, from which fact, wo may reasonably con- 
clude that the main circumstances of his life were 

I 

commonly known and' accepted amongst the people* 
to whom Paul wrote long before the gospels were 
penned. I think therefore that I may safely affirm 
tW we have abundant historical materials of indu- 
bitable trustworthiness from which we may gather- 
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such events and circumstances connected with the 
life of Jesus as will satisfy our minds in seeking to 
understand it. 

§ 61. Jesus was horn in Bethlehem of Judea and 
spent' his boyhood and youth in Nazareth of Galilee 
under the care of his parents. When about thirty 
years of age, a remarkable preacher appeared in Pales- 
tine assuming the garb of the ancient prophets of Israel, 
and reminding those who thronged about him of the 
great prophet Elijah. To hoar his preaching, Jesus, 
along with multitudes of others, went; but when 
John saw the young man from Nazareth, lie saw in him 
something more than other people saw, he pointed 
him out as the Lamb of God which taketh away 
tho sins of the world.^^ Jesus was baptized and from 
that time forth began to collect disciples and assume 
the position of a great and independent religious 
teacher. Several times he went with his disciples 
through the villages of Galilee and also of the neigh- 
bouring provinces of Samaria and Judea, crossing 
over sometimes to the east of the Jordan, and on that 
side extending his journey as far north as Cajsarea 
•Philippi^ At leLt four times during his public career 
he travelled soi^th to Jerusalem at the season of the 
Passover or some other «groat Jewish feast ; and from 
this’ fact we learn that his public life, must have lasfed 
at least three years. During all these journeyf he 
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assumed and performed the functions of a religious 
teacher, a healer of diseases, a ruler of the powers of 
nature and the spirit world, and a reformer of the 
great abuses which had crept into Judaism and were 
sanctioned by the Jewish leaders. In consequence of 
this last feature of his public life, he incurred the 
bitter resentment of the chief priests and elders, who 
resolved at all hazards to put him to death. Fre* 
quently he had told his disciples'- that an essential 
part of his work was to die, and when the time drew 
near he deliberately went down -to Jerusalem to lay 
down his life. After a mock trial before the Jewish 
council and the Roman governor, instituted chiefly 
for tlie purpose of inducing the latter to consent to 
his death, ho was taken ont8i<|| of the city walls* on 
the evening of the Passover feast to be crucified. 
There, between two thieves, he died with the trium- 
phant cry upon his lips “ It is finished.” All his . 
disciples, disappointed with the apparent failure of 
tiieir master’s attempt, and deeply disheartened by 
their own forlorn cobdition among their bitterest 
enemies, forsook the place and fled away to hide their 

shame as best they might. The body of Jesus was 
* « 

taken away to a new tomb ; and as the Jews had 
Imrd it reported that. Jesus would rise again,,a band 
of Roman soldiers was stationed to watch Ihe place. 
On the morning of the firsirday of the we^, the third* 
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morning after his crucifixion, according to Jewish 
reckoning, some women of tho disciples’ company 
went to seethe tomb. Jesus had arisen ; and he ap- 
peared to them ; and they fied to tell the joyful news 
to the disciples ; and over and over again he appeared 
to the disciples and explained to them more fully tho 
mysteries of his. kingdom; and then he departed to 
the heavens, leaving them the commission “ Gro ye 
into all the world and preach the gospel to every 
creature.”* 

§ 62. Having sketched with great brevity the 
leading events of the public ministry of Christ, I wish 
now to turn your attention to some of its characteris- 
tic features. And perhaps the most striking of these 
features is, the super-human character which Jesus 
assumed. Although he usually called himself the Son 
of man, thus apparently identifying himself with 
human life and human interests, yet everywhere 
throughout his public life there were continually 
bursting forth indications of a consciousness that He 
■ was not a mere man. In tlie face of the stormy 
waves of Gennesareth he could say with calm dignity 
“ Peac©> be still.” Raving demoniacs, obedient to a 

• In this ma other ecoounts c^leoted from the Scriptures the writer Joee 
Dot^iv© /^feronces, partly because the necessary references would be incenve , 
niently numerous, and partly because he wish the readers to search ‘for 

themselves, 
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word from his mouth, sat down quietly at his feet in 
their right mind. To the cripple or the paralytic, he 
would say; Arise, take up thy bed and •walk.” To 
Lazarus who had been four days in the tomb near 
Bethany, he spoke with a word ofpower,^^ Lazarus, come 
forth.” His moral acts were just as super-human in 
their character. Thy sins be forgiven thee” was a 
usual sentence of his to the penitent sinners who 
appeared before him. Nor was the tone of his teach- 
ing inconsistent with the super-human character of 
his actions. He spoke with authority and not as 
the scribes” who were mere expounders of the Mosaic 
law and traditions of the elders. He did not hesitate 
to place himself in a higher position than any of tho 
great teachers who had gone beft^him. Nay he pro- 
fessed to have such a direct communication with God 
as had never been claimed before, and to be as he 
called himself tho Light of the world.” Unlike 
all ordinary human beings, ho had no conscious- 
ness of sin ; not a word can be found amongst 
all bis recorded sayinggf which conveys the shadow of 
a suspicion that in his mind there ever appeared the 
idea of his own personal sinfulness. But with the 
idea ‘of sin amongst the men and womjen around him, 
he showed manifest signs of an intimate and painful 
‘ familiarity. These features of his life will I think 
satisfy you that he claimed«a 'Sfiper-human character ; no 
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ordinary man ever acts or speaks in these ways, or 
makes such claims as these ; nay still further, I think 
I may challenge you to point out a single great reli- 
gious teacher in the whole history of the world who 
ever combined the features pointed out in this para- 
graph. 

§ 63. But perhaps some of you are now thinking 
that the very super-human character of the features of 
the life of Jesus -makes it incredible; you cannot be- 
lieve these things because nothing like them have 
ever occurred in your own experience. And further 
perhaps you are thinking that you have been led to 
disbelieve the accounts of the miraculous things said 
to have been performed by the gods and heroes of 
your own national mythology, and you do not see 
why you should accept similar accounts related of a 
man who lived long ago in Palestine. With refer- 
ence to the latter difficulty, I would remind you that 
the miraculous legends of mythology are not at all 
upon the same footing with the super-human charac- 
ter of Jesus. None of the mythological deities of the 
Hindus or Greeks or Romans professed to be Saviours 
of the world or givers of eternal life to men. It is 
not therefore of ,any very general importance to en- 
(juire whether the ally®ged events of their lives are 
historical or not. No person’s spiritual interests wiU 
be affected in the.slightest degree by disbelieving in 
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the labours of Hercules, or the amours of Jupiter, or 
the egg of Brahma, or the adventures of Rama or 
Krishna, • It does not appear to make*the slightest 
difference to us in the present day whether such 
things as these are true or false, credible or incredi- 
ble. But the records of the life of Jesus come down 
to us with the claim to be of the most momentous and 
'Universal importance with reference to human sal- 
vation from sin and eternal life and happiness. We 
cannot therefore reasonably treat them as we would 
very properly treat ordinary mythological legends. 
With reference to the former difficulty that historical 
human experience shows no parallel to the super- 
human features of the life of Jesus, it would certainly 
be a difficulty if Jesus had claioj^d no other position 
than that of an ordinary religious teacher. We would 
very properly reject as uiihlstorical such records as 
we have of the life of Jesus were they narrated rogar- 
ding any person who professed to be nothing more 
than a man, albeit a great man. The combination 
of super-human powerft with an ordinary human cha- 
racter and position would bo so incongruous that wo 
would not readily believe it. But when we. consider* 
the claim of Jesus to a super-human prigin and func- 
tions, it does not seem, unreasonable^^ that he should 

$ * , f 

speak and act in a super-human way. He who said 
that ho was the Light of th^world and the Saviour of- 
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mankind might surely be expected to do things quite 
inconsistent with ordinary human experience. Re- 
member, I do not now assume that the position which 
he claimed for himself was true ; I simply assert that 
if we, for a' moment, allow him the super-human cha- 
racter and position which he claimed for himself, it is 
quite reasonable., nay it is to be expected, that he 
should speak and act in a super-human way. 

§ 64. But perhaps there are some of you who 
take another position and maintain that the super- 
human actions, or what are called the miracles of 
Christ, are impoBsihUy in consequence of their being 
violations of universal and immutable laws. You 
may see this objection repeated over and over again 
in Tnany modern books, and therefore it is right that 
I should say a few words about it. This doctrine of 
the impossibility of a miracle has a two-fold founda- 
tion. It is founded upon a certain conception of 
God’s relations to the world, and also a certain con- 
ception of the character of law. It is assumed that 
God does not directly produce or interfere with any 
of the actions or events of nature or of human life, 
and that if God exists at all, He has^left the universe 
and all things in it to take care of themselves. I leave 
you to judge for* yoursBlves of • the value of this ^s^ 
sumption. If you believe it, you would better not 
read any more * of my letters, as I am taking it for 
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granted that God does exist, and that He has not 
deserted His own universe, and that He continues still 
to exercisO a fatherly care over the beings whom He 
has brought into existence. The very idea of the 
Christian revelation which we are now studying im- 
plies that God interferes with the ordinary course 
of human knowledge and gives rise to mental pheno- 
mena which would not arise of themselves, and this, 
if it be a fact, is a case of miraculous agency. And 
if this is possible, I can see no reason whatever for 
saying that God either cannot or does not produce 
phenomena in the material or vital world which 
would not naturally arise. But further, I said 
that this objection is based upon a certain conception 
of law. It is assumed that law^.^e universally bind- 
ing and immutable, and that these laws cannot there- 
fore be broken. In considering this assumption, allow 
me to remind yo.u of the nature of what we call laws. 
They are purely mental products, the result of human 
thought applied to the study of phenomena. There 
are. many such mental products. All general names, 
such as horse, tree, fire, and so on are the results of 
comparing similar objects, observing their resemblan- 
ces, and in consequence giving them uncommon name. 
Formerly it was supposed thaft such* general ideas as 
these had an actual existence in nature, but now 
everybody has come to th^conclusion that they are 
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mere ideas in our minds and nothing more. In the 
same way a law is the result of observing similar 
events^ trsLcirig the resemblances of these eV-ents, and 
expressing these uniformities in a proposition ; as for 
example, when we say, all men die and continue dead. 
But it appears perfectly manifest that this also is only 
a mental product, an idea which we have generalized 
from our experience, as all laws are ; and to assert 
the impossibility bf this law being violated is simply 
to assert that no event can happen different from the 
experiences from which the law has been generalized. 
And this assertion would be about as reasonable as 
for the inhabitants of Central Africa to assert that 
water could never assume a solid form, or for tlic 
inlmbitants of India to declare that the existence of a 
black swan is inconceivable. All laws are generaliza- 
tions from particular experiences and extend with 
certainty no farther than the experiences from which 
they are derived ; if we extend them farther, such 
extension is based only upon a probability, and may at 
anytime be rendered invalid by the arising of some 
inconsistent experience. Thus the doctrine of the 
impossibility of a miracle is inconsistent not only 
with the idea of»the Christian revelation, but also with 
the sci^tific principles Vhich lie at the foundation .of 
our construction of laws. The only rational ground 
upon which it cjwi be asserted that miracles are im- 
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possible is, that God either doQS not exist or has left 
the universe to itself. And I trust that you have 
agreed with me long ago to abandon both of these 
positions. 



Letter XII. 

The Sinlessness of Jesus. 


§ 65. In my last letter I pointed out to you 
some of the leading events of the life of Jesus, and in- 
dicated their gen(fcrally super-human character. The 
super-human features of his life, although not to be 
expected in any ordinary man, were, I told you, 
quite credible and reasonable when considered as be- 
longing to one who professed to be the Saviour of 
mankind. It might bo expected that such a one 
wcmld signalize his mission in such a way as to call 
the attention of men to it ; and the fact that Jesus 
showed his power over nature, healed diseases, and ^ 
■forgave sins, overcame the power of evil spirits and 
raised the dead to life again, served to confirm his 
claim to be a divine Saviour. Such actions as these 
appear to follow naturally froid hi^ assumed character 
and give us strong reasons to believe that what he 
said about himself was true. StiU further all these 

actions were of a nature consistent with his assumed 

character. The^llealing of physical disease was ve^y 
appropriate in one who professed to be the great phy- 
sician of souls j -the casting' out of evil spirits harmo- 
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nized with tho character of one whose work it was to 
overcome the influence of the prince of evil ; tho feed- 
ing of thousands with bread was a fitting symbol for 
the giver of divine nourishment to the human soul to 
make use of ; the raising of the dead to’ life was an 
action very suitable in one who professed to give to 
men spiritual and eternal life. Thus tho super-human 
facts of the life of Jesus, admitted to be credible and 
possible, and especially the partieulai* character of 
these facts, appear to harmonize wonderfully well with 
the mission upon which he professed to have come ; 
and this harmony of tho alleged mission and the 
features of tho life of Jesus is one of the marks by 
which reasonable minds may convince themselves 
that his allegations wore truoy^ I wish in this letter 
to point out another feature of the mental life of Jesus 
which also harmonizes with his claims and afibrds a 
very striking mark by which we may satisfy ourselves 
as to their truth, and that is his sinlessness. 

§ 66. By using the term sinlessness I do not at first 
wish to assume that Jesus was really sinless ; I wish 
only to indicate that in the mind of Jesus, as far as 
we can see, there never arose the idea of his own per- 
sonal sinfulness. Upon one occasion, .when engaged 
iif controversy with some Jews, Jesuk asked “ Which 
' of you eonvinceth me of sin ?” (John viii. 46.) 
We have several prayers ’'which he uttered to his 
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Father, but in none of them have we any trace of a 
feeling of imperfection or sinfulness. In all his teach- 
ings to his disciples and others, he appears to assume 
a higher moral level than his hearers, — “ he taught 
with authority.” As far as I am aware there is not 
a single word or event of his life on record from which 
we could conclude that the consciousness of his own 
sinfulness ever arose in his mind. This is a mental 
characteristic very extraordinary and full of meaning. 
There are some very low and primitive tribes of the 
human race in whose minds the idea of sin appears 
scarcely or not at all to have arisen. These tribes 
are so low and degraded that the very simplest reli- 
gious ideas seem to bo wanting, and it is with great 
diffeculty that any religious truth can be introduced 
into their minds. But no one would place the want 
of a consciousness of sin found amongst these people 
alongside of the mental characteristic of Jesus which 
we are considering. Instead of being at the bottom 
of the moral scale, he is at the top of it. The fact of 
his unconsciousness of sin \rtll appear all the more 
extraordinary from considering some other circum- 
‘stances. 

§ 67.* The ^rst of these is, that he had a most 
delicate perception of sin in the minds and lives of 
oth*er people. The leaders of the Jews were cbh- 
tinually being reproved by him for their hypocrisy, 
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their injustice, and their unfaithfulness. He clearly 
distinguished between the conventional crimes, the 
ceremoniahgMili which was punished so severely by the 
Jewish leaders, and the true moral guilt which they 
allowed to escape, but which was sin in the sight of God* 
He frequently brought conviction of sin to hearts 
from which it had been almost absent. Allow me to 
refer you to the case of one who came asking Good 
Master, what good thing shall I do that I may have 
eternal life (Math. xix. 16 ff.). After some con- 
versation Jesus tells him, ‘‘ If thou wilt be perfect, go, 
sell that thou hast and give to the poor, and thou 
shalt have treasure in heaven ; and come, follow me.’’ 
The young man went away sorrowful ; for ho had 
great possessions.” He was a w^^shipper of his wealth 
and could not sacrifice that for the sake of eternal 
life. Jesus applied a test to him which revealed his 
weakness and convinced him that he was not perfect 
in the sight of God. I might point out many in- 
stances in which Jesus showed a keen perception of 
sin and a discrimination between conventional faults 
and true moral guilt, and in wliich he brought con- 
viction to the hearts of others — instances i^o many 
and eo striking as to make it seem moi^t extraordinary 
that the idea of his own sin should never cross his 
mihdi It was not from the want of acquaintance 
wifh the general idea 6f siifj nor wa^it from the want 
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of knowledge of particular cases of sin, tliat he was 
unconscious of any sin in himself. Witli sin he was 
most intimartely acquainted, and ho professed that it 
was his aim to conquer sin ; but yet he could ask liis 
enemies wil;h the triumphant tone of conscious sinless- 
ness “ Which of you convinceth me of sin ?” 

§ 68. Another circumstance which renders this 
unconsciousness of sin more remarkable is, the inti- 
macy of the comrAunion which Jesus held with God. 
As far as we are able to follow his life, he appears to 
have been a man of unusual devotional habits. We 
read of him sometimes going to mountain tops at 
night alone and continuing all night in prayer to his 
Father. The spirit of his whole public life was a 
s|»rit of devotion and apparently comjdete sub- 
mission of his will to his Father’s. Just before his 
sufferings, when the dark gloom of these sufferings was 
beginning to overshadow his human spirit, he asked, 
“ What shall I say — Father, save mo from this hour? 
But for this cause came I to this hour. Father glorify 
thy name,” He could not prdy to his Father to save 
him from the hour and power of darkness, because in 
doing so, he would be seeking to shun the very work 
which he came to perform. And so in complete and 
trustful submission, he* gives up all thoughts of ^^felf 
and seeks only that the name of his Father may be 
glorified. And generally in his prayers we can ob- 
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serve a tone of intimacy and affectionate confidence 
whicli is not to be seen elsewhere. He evidently 
does not speak to his Father as from a "distance, he 
does not speak, like ordinary mortals, as if there were 
a wide gulf separating him from God. On the con- 
trary in his prayers there appears to be always im- 
plied, what he himself tells us really existed, an 
intimate spiritual union between him and his Father. 

I and my Father are one,” he safid to the Jews. 

Believest thou not that I am in the Father and the 
Father in me ?” he asked of Philip, one of his dis- 
ciples. And indeed his discourses and prayers teem 
with indications that his sense of nearness to God and 
intimate union with his Heavenly Father was won-* 
derfully strong, quite peculiar it fact, as compared 
with the religious sense of other men. 

§ 69. 'Now what I wish to point out is, that his 
unconsciousness of sin is all the more extraordinary 
when taken in connection with th3 fact that he held 
such intimate communion with the Father, Amongst 
ordinary men it is always found that the upspringing 
of the religious sense, the arising of a true devotional 
spirit always in^tensifies the feeling of our imper- 
fections and sins. In fact a true conviction of sin 
appears to arise in the heart ohly when men begin to 

• * * ' I 

realize the fact that they have a God and Father 
whose holy laws they have broken^ And the more 
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clearly men see their relations to God the more 
clearly are they able to perceive their own imper- 
fections. Tlie history of the Christian churfth is full of 
instances of men who have passed through terrible 
mental struggles on account of the felt presence of sin 
— struggles which sprung up in their hearts when, and 
only when they .began to feel strongly the presence of 
a holy God. In fact, it would appear necessary, from 
the nature of the^case, that where two spiritual beings 
are brought into conscious communion — the one all 
holy and pure, the other sinful and impure — it would 
appear necessary, that the sinfulness of the latter 
should be clearly brought to his consciousness by be- 
ing brought into contrast with the holiness of the for- 
mer. Given that a man is sinful, the consciousness of 
his sinfulness can arise only when ho looks at himself 
in the light of a holier being ; and on the other hand 
the felt presence of a higher and holier being must 
necessarily have the effect of revealing his own sinful- 
ness. This appears to be a law of our moral nature 
just as firmly established within us as any other men- 
tal or moral law which can be pointed out. And yet 
when w® examine the mind of Jesus ^ we see that it 
does not hold.i The most intimate communion with 
his Father appears to h&ve revealed to his mind .Ao 
shadow of the idea of his own personal sinfulness. 

* How are we to account for this spiritual phenomenon 
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SO inconsistent witli what obtains universally amongst 
the human race ? 

§ 70. Allow me to re-state the problem. Given 
that two beings, tlie one of whom is perfectly holy and 
good and pure, come into conscious spiritual com- 
munion with one another ; if the other be imperfect 
and sinful, the felt presence of the holy being must 
give rise to a consciousness of sin ; but if the felt 
presence of the holy being give 'rise to no con- 
sciousness of sin, can we avoid the conclusion that 
the other being is not sinful ? For my part I 
see no other conclusion possible, and if you admit my 
premises I do not see how you can draw any other. 
It may indeed be difficult for us to conceive or under- 
stand a man who, in the prese<5e3 of the Holy One, 
is perfectly unconscious of sin and perfectly sinless ; 
but the history of the life of Jesus testifies to the for- 
mer and our reasoning has led us to the latter as a 
fact. Allow me to ask you to i ffioct seriously upon 
this remarkable fact. Wo could scarcely believe it 
in any ordinary case, in fact wo have never been 
called upon to believe it in any other instance of a 
human life. No other human life has ever been pre- 
sented to us in which there was any pretence to a 
perfect unconsciousness of sin in the felt presence of 
the Holy God. But when we consider the claim 
which Jesus made, the character and function which 
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lie assumed, his sinlessness ceases to be extraordinary, 
and in fact quite harmonizes with his claim and as- 
sumed character. -As an ordinary man, we could not 
believe his sinlessness ; as the Son of God and the 
Saviour of man, we could not believe in him but for 
his- sinlessness. Thus his claim to be a divine Saviour 
appears to be strongly confirmed by the remarkable 
spiritual phenomenon which we have been consider- 
ing ; he who professed to save men from sin and 
give them new spiritual life, must needs be free from 
sin himself and possessed of life in himself ; he who 
professed to have come from God, the Eternal Son, 
must needs show, in order to be believed, that he is 
possessed truly of a divine nature, that he is free 
from the taint of human sin. This Jesus did and 
therefore we can believe his claims. In that extra- 
ordinary spiritual phenomenon which we have studied, 
he has presented to men of all ages and places a mark 
■ by which they can reasonably judge whether what 
he said of himself was really true or not. And when 
we take this spiritual characte.’dstic of his nature along 
with the super-human powers which he exerted, and 
•consider that they corroborate one another in support- 
ing his assumed character and functions, we must surely 
be led at least to. go on, with sympathy to the exami- 
nation of what he did for human salvation and whkt 

he taught regarding the kingdom of his Fathei, 




-Letter XIIL 
The Sufferings of Jesus. 


§ 71. I wish in tho present letter to bring to your 
notice certain characteristics of the sufferings of Jesus, 
and, prominent apongst these, their voluntariness. 
Immediately after Peter, apparently for the first time 
confessed that Jesus was the Christ the Son of tho 
living God, (Mat. xvi) Jesus from that time forth 
began to show unto his disciples how that he must go 
unto Jerusalem, and suffer many things of the elders 
and chief priests and scribes, and be killed and be 
raised again the third day.’’ And the nearer that 
the time drew on when the great consummation of his 
life was to take place, the more frequent and distinct 
'appear to have been his declarations that it was 
necessary for him to die. To the Pharisees with 
whom he so frequently disputed^ he said, Yet a little 
while am I with you, and then I go unto him that 
gent me. Ye . shull seek me and shall not find me ; 
and wherjQ I am thither ye cannot conle.” (John .viii 
33, And again.) * y When ye have lifted up the Son ojf 
man^ thdn shall ye know that I am he, and that I do 
nothing of myself. (John viii 28.) And in that 
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beautiful parable in which he calls himself the good 
shepherd, he repeatedly insists upon the fact that his 
sufferings, and death were perfectly voluntary and 
deliberate. I am,” he says, “ the good shepherd; 
the good shepherd giveth liis life for the sheep. But 
he that is an hireling and not the shepherd, whose 
own the sheep are not, seeth the wolf coming and 
leaveth the sheep and fleeth ; and the wolf catcheth 
them and scattereth the sheep. The hireling fleeth, 
because he is an hireling, and careth not for the sheep. 
I am the good shepherd, and know my sheep, and am 
known of mine. As the Father knoweth me, even so 
,know I the Father, and I lay down my life for the 
sheep. And other sheep I have which are not of this 
fold ; them also I must bring, and they shall hear my 
voice, and there shall be one and one shepherd. 
Therefore doth my Father love me, because I lay 
down ray life that I might take it again. No man 
.taketh it from me, but I lay it down of myself. T 
have power to lay it down, and I have power to take 
it again. This commandment have I received of my 
Father.” (John x.) And again, shortly before his 
death, “ Now is my soul troubled j and what shall ^ 
say ? Fathei;, ' save me from this hour ; but for this 
^use came I unto this hour. Father, glorify thy 
^iame.” (John xii 27 .) Thus, while feeling a. na- 
tgral trouble in hishu^ian soul at the near pros- 
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pect of death, he felt and expressed quite strongly 
and distinctly that the coming hour of suffering and 
conflict was ^ necessary part of the work, which he 
came into the world to accomplish. For the very 
cause of meeting death he had come unto the hour of 
death ; and in perfect submission of will ho was able 
to pray Father, glorify thy name.’' 

§ 72. I wish first to point out the very peculiar, 
the unique character which these voluntary sufferings 
gave to Christ’s life. Undoubtedly there have been 
multitudes who have voluntarily passed though great 
sufferings for the sake of other people. The soldier 
who goes to fight the battles of his country knows 
very well that sufferings and probably death are be- 
foi»e him, and yet he does not shrink from the dis- 
agreeable prospect. Every father and mother know 
what it is to suffer to a greater or less extent for the 
benefit of the children whom God has given to them ; 
'and many children have lived to bear a burden of 
pious suffering on behalf of their aged parents. We 
have read of friends who have \een so strongly bound 
to one another by confidence and affection, that the 
dOne would be Willing to endure a great deal of pain 
and sorrow provided the other coiild be freed from 
them; and PauM^ells us^ that for a good man some 
WO\dd bven dare to die.” In fact the conditions of 
human welfare are such that a great deal of suffering 
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must be voluntarily undergone by some people for 
others. Society does not consist of a great number of 
independent individuals who may«^ each follow their 
own selfish and separate courses ; society consists of 
members bound together by various ties unto great 
and united bodies ; and hence no one suffers merely 
for himself and by himself, but the general rule is, that 
people are called upon to suffer for one another. 

§ 73. Notwithstanding all this, ye must still place 
Christ in quite a unique position in consequence of 
the character of his sufferings and their voluntariness. 
It is not that he suffered more than any other person 
has ever suffered ; we are scarcely able to compare his 
with other people’s sufferings with reference to their 
intensity ; although the fact tl^at he was unconscious 
of personal sin, and yet was brought intimately into 
contact with sin, would seem to add an element of 
pain quite absent in the case of other sufferers. But 
it is that he appeared to look upon his sufferings and* 
death and resurrection as being an essential if not the 
most essential part of ^he work which he had to do. 
During the greater part of his public career he, from 
time to time, told his disciples that hV3 must needs ga 
to Jerusalem anil there lay down his life ; .and the 
i^orkofhis life could not be ^completed until he had 
laki it down. And moreover there did not aj)pear to 
be. any manifest particul» cause why he should thus 
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suffer. No visible enemy of his country or of his 
friends appeared whom he must needs go and conquer. 
It did not apj)ear inanifest even to his most intimate 
disciples that his sufferings and death could be of any 
service to them, or could free them from any suffer- 
ings which might be threatening them. Now if wo 
look at the sufferings of men in general, wo are always 
able to assign some special cause for them. A soldier 
suffers in conquering the enemies of his country. 
Parents and children and friends suffer for the special 
welfare of those with whom they are specially con- 
nected. But there appeared no special cause and no 
special connections to give rise to the necessity of 
Christ’s voluntarily suffering. Thus in his case a 
series of sufferings were represented by him as an 
absolute necessity to the accomplishment of the work 
which his Father had given hii\i to dg, and these 
sufferings did not appear to be assignable to any of 
those special causes to which as a general rule we are 

able to trace human sorrow. 

§ 74. Still further observe that the death of Christ 

was represented by him as a deliberate of his own, 
instead of being an event in which he was a /massive 
sufferer. As a general rule, death comes upon men in 
opposition to tlieir desire, and they submit to it with 
passim resignation as something that they cajinot 
help. But Christ in describing the decease which • ho 
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should accomplish, says, “ I lay down my life : I have 
power to lay it down and I have power to take it 
again.” He represented his approaching, death as 4 
victory which he was about to gain over the prince of 
this world ; and in the supreme moment of his life he 
burst out with the triumphant cry — “ It is finished,” 
and bowed his head in death. Now if we consider 
together this combination of remarkable circumstan- 
ces, I think you will agree with me j;hat no sufferings 
of any man of whom we have any record are any- 
thing like these. Sufferings, people generally try to 
avoid, if possible, as an evil ; Christ from the begin- 
ning deliberately wont on towards the end which he 
saw to be so shrouded in pain and sorrow. Sufferings, 
in the case of ordinary men, a^o the result of special 
causes, or arise in special relations and are voluntarily 
endured by men in veference to these special causes 
and relations ; in the case of Christ, his sufferings no 
doubt had a cause and an object, but in explaining 
these, he indicates * that the cause and object of his 
sufferings were something far different from those of 
ordinary sufferings. Death, as a general rule, is an 
event in which men passive and in "which human 
power is conquered; but the death of Christ -was an 
act which he accomplished, and. in which he appeared 
to jbip the vktor instead of the vanquished. Not only 
do-' these circumstances distinguish Christ from ordi- 
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nary human sufferers, but also from all the great men 
who have appeared as the founders of creeds or the 
religious leaders of men. No other founder of a 
religious faith has ever tliouglit it necessary to do 
what Christ did — to lay down his human life in order 
that a divine life might ho attainable by man. It is 
an invidious and ungracious thing to bo always com- 
paring the character of Christ’s life and of his moral 
instructions with those of the founders of other faiths 
for tho purpose of demonstrating the inferiority of 
the latter. And little good is to he accomplished by 
pointing out the moral imperfections of tho founders 
of any of the great religious faiths as compared with 
Christ. But in this matter of Christ’s sufferings, 
their voluntariness, their necessity, and their peculiar 
character, we are not able to compare them with any- 
thing belonging to any other religious loader of whom 
we have any record. No one before' or since ever 
• thought it to be the great work of his life to die. No 
one before or since ever laid down his life with that 
long contemplated and voluntary deliberation which 
we have observed in Christ. Where men have died 
they have submitted to an evil which they could not 
avoid, they have been regarded &s vanquished by 
the power of an enemy^ but Christ advanced to his 
death ^ a soldier marches to a conflict in which, he 
is confident of victory. Thus, in the voluntarme-ss 
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and other peculiarities of Christas sufferings, we have 
a feature of his life which separates it from every 
other life, and makes it impossible for us^ to institute 
a comparison, in this respect, between it and any 
other. 

§ 75. Let us now see if we can make out any thing 
satisfactory regarding the significance of this remark- 
able feature in the life of Jesus. Hundreds of years 
before this, in the most definite prophecy on record 
of the coming of the Messiah, Daniel foretold that in 
the middle of the last week of his prophetic period, 
the Messiah should be cut off but not for himself, thus 
indicating so long before the time, that the death of 
Christ should bo for the benefit of others. And Christ 
himself, in all his reference^o his coming decease; 
either expressly states or implies that what he was 
about to suffer was not upon his own account. ‘‘I 
•lay down my life,” ho said, ^^for the sheep , ‘^The 
Son of man must be lifted up, and if he bo lifted up ‘ 
he will draw all men unto him^ Everywhere it appears 
to be taken for granted^ that the sufferings of Christ 
were, in some way, to benefit others. The name 
which Christ so frequently applied to himself — the Son . 
of man — ^indicatdS that he had intimately united him- 
self to our human nature, and appears to imply that 
th^most essential and important act of his life— Jbis 
d^ath — ^should be for thelTenefit of that humanity with 
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which he had made himself one. And, when we 
consider the claims which he made regarding himself 
and his wor^ : that, he had come from the Father 
with a commission to execute ; that he had come to 
the world with a message of love and mercy ; that he 
had come to open up a way by which men might 
come to the Father ; and when, along with these 
things we take the fact that his commission could be 
accomplished only by his death, we seem to have 
some light thrown upon the meaning of his death. 
Apparently his mission could not be intended for any 
one nation in particular. The Jews expected that 
their Messiah would come specially for their benefit 
and again establish their nation in prosperity around 
the successor of their great king David. But not a 
word that Christ ever uttered gives us reason to be- 
lieve that he ever entertained such, a limited notion 
of the extent of his commission. Called as he was 
’by himself the Son of man, he identified himself with 
the human race, and in his last command to his dis- 
ciples: “Go ye into all the world and preach the 
gospel to all creatures”, he indicates the world-wide 
.applicability of the results of his death. Wherever 
now a man is to be found, his followers areauthorked 
to declare that Christ died for him. , 

^ 76t Still further it would appear that the deaUi 
of Christ was not intended to secure for man any pat- 
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ticular temporal benefits or to ward off any particular 
temporal evils. The sufferings of ordinary people 
are designed for such ends as these. ^ The soldier 
(suffers and dies in order to establish peace and pros- 
perity in his country ; the philanthropist spends his 
efforts to ameliorate the condition of some particular 
sufferers or to remove from particular places certain 
particular evils ; relatives and friends suffer in order 
to secure prosperity to, or ward off misfortune from 
those with whom they are connected. But it was 
not for any special reasons such as these, that Christ 
said he must die ; in fact, we could not understand 
bow his death could produce such special benefits as 
these. His followers were not to expect peace and 
prosperity — at least of a tempo^l kind— he told them ; 
on the contrary they were to look out for strife and 
persecution and poverty and the hatred of the world. 
They were to be humble in their desires after earthly 
things ; they were not to seek after the objects of 
earthly ambition — riches, power and honour — as 
amongst men ; for Christ told them that his kingdom 
was not of this world, that it was to be established 
Imre in the heart of man, and hereufter in the spirit, 
world. It was not then to remove any of the special 
evils to which flesh is heir ttat Cfirist died, nor to 
^^cu^e any of the special benefits after whteh men 
seek. This appears . ev^where from Christ’s repre- 
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sontations j it appears also from a consideration of 
the nature of the case. The Son of man died for 
universal huigaanity^ we would therefore expect that 
the cause for which he suffered should be of universal 
interest. And when we examine his sayings in re- 
gard to his life’s work and his kingdom, we are not 
long left in doubt as to the object he had in view. 

§ 77. There are two series of terms constantly 
made use of by him which indicate clearly the ruling 
idea that appears always to have been before his 
mind. These terms are : on the one hand, sin, evil, 
darkness, debt, condemnation, death ; and on the 
other, righteousness, good, light, forgiveness, appro- 
val, life. Against the former he appeared to consider 
it his life’s work to wage a war of extermination. 
Whether we consider his instructions, or his mira- 
culous works, or the general tenor of diis life, it 
appears incapable of doubt that he cbnsidered it his 
one duty to contend against sin and the other evil 
things of the first series, and to save men from them. 
He cured diseases ; and said tp those cured, Thy 
sins are forgiven thee ; go and sin no more.” He 
•cast out evil sj^irits from men, thus indicating his 
mission* to fight against the prince of evil. . He 
gave sight to th^blindj^ thus symbolizing his oppo- 
sition to the darkness which brooded over the hunlaaa 
intellect and the human spirjt. • He raised the dead 
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to life again, thus showing that it was his mission 
to conquer the great and universal enemy of man. 
He proclaimed himself the light *of the* world, one 
who was able to give light to the human heart, such 
light as would lead men to the great source of light. 
He called himself the bread of life, of which if any 
man should eat he would never again hunger. By 
an almost infinite variety of symbol and parable, he 
held himself forth as one who had come to conquer 
the great enemies of men — sin and death, — and put 
men in the way of obtaining the blessed counterparts 
of these — holiness and life. And it was with refer- 
ence to these objects that he was to lay down his life. 
Strange it seems that he who professed to come for 
the very purpose of conqu^ug sin and death rnust 
needs, in accomplishing his purpose, submit to death. 
Strange that he who declared himself to be the Lord 
of life should* find it necessary to submit to death 
before he could give life to his people. And yet this 
apparent anomaly was expressly stated by Christ to 
be a fact. It was by passing through the hour of suf- 
fering and death that his Father was to be glorified. It 
was in this supreme act of his missiod that the prince* 
of this world and the great enemy of man was to be 

' t 

cast out. And at tbe moment when the work of 
de&th upon his body was completed, Christ’s trium- 
phant cry “ It is finishetP’ indicated that he regarded^ 
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Lis conquest of death as also completed. Thus in 
Christ, the anomaly of one submitting to death and 
at the same time triumphing over death, was realized. 

§ 78. But although this appears to be anomalous, 
we are able to see in it something which commends 
itself to our reason and conscience. You are all will- 
ing to admit that a state of sin and death is the con- 
dition of man. Sin is a wilful and selfish separation 
from God and disobedience of His holy law ; death 
is the result or penalty of this, and death spiritual as 
well as physical is as wide as humanity. The work 
of the Son of man was to save men from sin and 
death, and give them holiness and life ; and it appears 
reasonable that in attempting this, he should, in our 
hitman nature, pass tlirough all the consequences that 
sin had wrought in us, that he should, as our represen- 
tative suffer what man has had to suffer in conse- 
quence of his separation from God, and that he 
should, in his person, victoriously carry our humanity 
through the dark shadow of death to a life that is 
beyond. It appears reasonable that if, in our human 
nature, the Son of man should be able to meet our 
'dark enqpiy, and suffer all that ho could inflict, and 
yet retdin his life apd his relationship of Sonsbip to 
God, — it appears’ reasdaable that he should be able 
to save us also from death and give to us also a life ■ 
over which death, should haye no power. But you 
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will readily see that, from this point of view, the 
death of Christ was not the completion of his work. 
If Christ 'Conquered death in oifr nature, it appears 
to be necessarily implied that he emerged from the 
conflict with a life which death could not touch j if 
he did not thus emerge from that conflict, it was 
death that conquered him, not he that conquered 
death. And as he suffered the result and penalty of 
sin as our representative, and for thej)urpose of giving 
to us a life which would never die, it seems neces- 
sary, for the purpose of affording a ground for human 
l^elief, that his attainment of a new and higher life 
should be achieved in our nature, and in such a way 
as to become known to us. Hence, Christ must 
not only die; he must needs ajlfarise again, according 
to his own prediction. Thus the death of Christ is 
only one side of the great and most essential act of 
that great work of human salvation which he under- 
took ; the other side of it — his resurrection — appears 
equally important, equally necessary. But this is 
a subject too extensiv^e to be followed out in the pro- 
aent letter, and I shall therefore leave it for my next. 



Letter XIV. 
The Risen Saviour. 


§ 79 - In my last letter I pointed out to you that 
the death of Christ was only one side of the all im- 
portant act which crowned his work of human salva- 
tion ; the other iside of this act was his resurrection. 
If his work was to save men from the power of death 
and give them a life which could never die, he must 
himself, in our nature, achieve that undying life, he 
must victoriously carry our human nature away from 
the bondage of the tomb and, with that nature still 
upon him, enter into spiritual life with the Father. 
If, I say, this was the work which he came into the 
world to do, either he rose from the dead, or he failed 
^in accomplishing his commission. To show that this 
was the work which he considered himself to be 
entrusted with, I can appeal to almost every page of 
the gospel history. Sin and ddrkness and death w.ere 
the enemies whom he came to vanquish ; righteous- 
*ness andjife he promised to give to those who should 
unite themselves by faith to him. To bring wander- 
ing sinners back fiito lining union with the Father wets 
the object set before him. Theie can be no doubt 
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then as to the general nature of the work which he 
professed to do, although perhaps we may fail to rea- 
lize fully or to express accurately its conditions and 
its mode. * In order to accomplish {his wotk ho united 
himself to our nature and proposed to pass through 
all that sin and death had wrought or could work 
upon our corrupted nature. It was love that sent 
him upon this mission — the infinite love of the Father 
—who takes no pleasure in the death of man, but 
desires to give them life and immortality. And what 
I wish now to point out to you is, that this work of 
divine love undertaken by Jesus could not be com- 
pleted in his death, since its prime object was to give 
life. This necessity of his resurrection is not an idea 
which has sprung up subsequent to his time ; it is an 
idea involved in the representnUon which he himsfelf 
so often gave of the nature of his work. The question 
now is. Did the resurrection actually take place ? Did 
Jesus succeed in finishing his worjt, or was his mis- 
sion a failure ? 

§ 80. The earliest written record which we have of 
the resurrection of Christ is contained in Paul’s first 
epistle to the Christian Church in Corinth. This 
epistle was written in the year A. D. 57, tljat is, 27 " 
yeai's after the death of Christ and ,20 years after 
Paul’s conversion to Christianity. The record I refer 
to,' is the first eight verses of the fifteenth chapter, and 
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I shall' quote it in full. ‘‘ Moreover brethren, I declare 
unto you the gospel which I preached unto you, 
which also ye have received, and wherein ye stand, 
by which aWo ye are saved, if ye keep in memory 
what I preached unto you, unless ye have believed 
in vain, h'^or I delivered unto you first of all, that 
which I also received, how that Christ died for our sins, 
according to the. Scriptures and that he was buried, 
and that he rose again the third day according to the 
Scriptures : and that he was seen of Cephas, then of 
the twelve. After that he was seen of above five hun- 
dred brethren at once : of whom the greater part 
remain unto this present, but some are fallen asleep. 
After that, he was seen of James, then of all the apos- 
tles. And last of all he was seen of me also, as of one 
born out of due time.’^ These words of Paul are, as I 
said, the earliest written account which we have of the 
resurrection of Christ j and from them we learn with 
absolute certainty (for no one doubts that this epistle 
was actually written by Paul) that all the apostles be- 
lieved and preached that Christ arose from tho dead. 
They believed that he rose from the dead because they 
saw him with their own eyes, they spoke to him and 
•heard hijn speaking ; they preached ^ his resurrection 
because Uey now con.sidered his resurrection to be an 
essential part of the g#spel wUh which they were 
conTmissioned to go to the world. The facts of 
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Christ’s work which Paul considered most essential 
were that Christ died, that he was buried, and that 
ho rose again the third day,” and there can can be no 
doubt whatever but all the apostlfes agreed with Paul 
in holding forth these facts as constituting essentially 
the human side of Christ’s work. Some ‘time after 
the writing of this letter of Paul, we do not know 
exactly how long, other written records of the resur- 
rection of Christ made their appearance — those which 
we have in the four gospels. The a/3counts which we 
have in these gospels are more detailed than that 
which Paul recorded in his epistle to the church of 
Corinth, giving many circumstances connected with 
his different appearances. It is not easy from them 
to frame a connected narrative of his appearances, as 
there are things in them someHjliat difficult to be.fe- 
conciled. This is not to be wondered at, when we 
consider that the ‘gospels were written a long time 
after the events occurred, and were written by differ- 
ent persons who probably were not equally familiar 
with all the events they related. But leaving a few 
minor differences of detail out of account, all the 
writers agree with Paul in asserting as matters of 
well-known fact that on the third day after^ Christ’s * 
death ho arose from the dead^ and appeared, upon 
several different occasions, ta his disciples, holding 
converse with them, and that some time afterwards 
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he ascended out of their sight towards the heavens. 
There cannot bo the shadow of a doubt that all the 
apostles believed these things and publicly preached 
them. 

§ 81. Now the question arises, were the apostles 
trustworthy witnesses ? That they were honest and 
sincere there cannot bo any doubt ; no body of men 
would have entered upon a course involving such 
sufferings and persecutions as their’s, unless they really 
believed what they preached. Were they then im- 
posed upon by their own excited imaginations ? You 
are aware of the fact that sometimes people in a state 
of high mental excitement fancy that they see things 
which are really optical illusions, and the testimony 
of the apostles has been objected to upon this ground. 
But bear in mind that after Christ died, the apostles 
did not expect his resurrection ; they were disappointed 
and hopeless j their minds were therefore not prepared 
by an excited expectation, at least at first, to see the 
risen Saviour. And when it was announced to them 
by women belonging to their company that Jesus had 
risen from the grave, they did hot believe, until their 
own eyes were satisfied by seeing himself. Further, 
Spectral illusions appeal to one sense only^ that of sight j 
whereas* in the recorded appearances of Christ at 
least three sensed were? appealed to— sight, hearing, 
audlouch— thus enabling the apostles to verify the 
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testimony of one sense by the others. Moreover an 
optical illusion cannot continue long, since in a heal- 
thy person, a subjective excitement of the retina of 
the eye never continues long ; but the interviews be- 
tween the risen Saviour and the apostles appear to 
have frequently been long-continued. Still fur- 
ther a remarkable change took place in the demea- 
nour and bearing of the disciples, which cannot be 
accounted for by a mere illusion. Before and imme- 
diately after his death they were hopeless and timid 
to a degree ; as soon as they believed in the risen 
Saviour they became confident and fearless. This 
change in their demeanour was ’a real and permanent 
change which could not bo produced by a passing 
illusion of a heated brain. Sceptics in modern times 
have complained that they hiJre not an opportunity 
of cross- questioning the witnesses as in a court of law 
for the purpose of eliciting the truth. Of course they 
have not ; but they have an opportunity of cross- 
questioning the circumstances which are recorded in 
the histories for the purpose of ascertaining whether 
there is not a substantial agreement amongst all the 
things which have any bearing upon the point at 
issue. And I now ask you carefully to ex^amine alf 
the* circumstances bearing upon the question of 
Christ’s resurrection ,for the^ purpose of satisfying 
your own minds about it. 
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§ 82; The united and harmonious testimony of 
the apostles to the resurrection of Christ is strongly 
corroborated by the silence of his enemies. While 
the apostles, -^a wesfk and persecuted body— preached 
the risen Saviour, the powerful Jews and Romans 
could have’ found no more effectual means of over- 
throwing the new heresy, as they called it, than to 
deny or disprove the resurrection. This they could 
easily have done if the resurrection did not actually 
take place. They had the body in the tomb sealed 
with the seal of the Roman empire, guarded by a 
band of Roman soldiers ; all precautions were taken 
by powerful enemies . to prevent the new sect from 
rising into power. The simple production of tho 
body by the Jews or Romans, or oven any reasonable 
attempt to invalidate the assertions of tho apostles 
would have for ever blasted the prospects of the 
Cliristians. But nothing of this kind was ever done. 
The only attempt at it was a wretchedly improbable 
story put into the mouths of the Roman sentinels to 
the effect, that while they slept at night, the disciples 
came and stole away the body» of Jesus ^ as if Roman 

soldiers would for any bribe go to their commanders 
^nd report that ^hey slept at their post, and thus bring 
upon theftnselves the punishment of death.* This com- 
plete silence of the enemies of Christ and their failur.e 
* Matt, xxviii. 
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to refute the apostles’ assertions, which they* could 
easily have done if they were false, and which it was 
certainly for their interest to do, affords the strongest 
confirmation of the truth of the apostles’ testimony. 
It is just as valuable as the sharpest cross-questioning 
could have been, because it shows that the greatest 
enemies of Christ, who were no doubt just as shrewd 
in worldly matters as modern barristers, and who were 
interested in denying his resurrection, were unable 
either to deny or refute the fact which Paul and the 
other apostles preached, that Jesus whom Pilate and 
the Jews crucified had indeed risen again from the 
grave. 

§ 83. I wish now to point out to you some pecu- 
liarities in the manner of Christ’s appearances after 
his death. If you read the vi^'ous accounts of them, 
you will observe that he had undergone a great 
change / since his ‘death. Sometimes those to whom 
he showed himself did not recognise him at first, until 
some familiar word or action sL owed them who ho 
was. He appeared, suddenly in the midst of his dis- 
ciples, although the deors were shut ; and he dis- 
appeared from their sight with equal suddenness. 
He was possessed of a body which coulcji become 

c 

visible and tangible as well as invisible and intangible. 
Whatever was the nature of this body, it was manifest- 
ly* different and subject to different laws and coudi 
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tions from that with which he went to be crucified. 
And yet he was manifestly the same person who had 
died upon the cross. He took pains to convince his 
disciples that he was still the same Master and Saviour 
who had broken bread with them in the upper cham- 
ber the night before his crucifixion, and that the 
continuity of his human life had not been broken. 
Although evidently not hampered by the same mate- 
rial grossness as before his death, he was still the 
same. The same’, yet how much altered, how much 
more free from the binding restraints of earth, how 
much more endowed with super-human powers, how 
much more glorious* ! Such must have been the 
thoughts of the disciples regarding their risen Saviour, 
and Paul has explained his ideas about the resurrec- 
tion-body, not only of Christ but of all Christians. 
In the fifteenth chapter of his first epistle to the Co- 
rinthian church in the forty-second and following . 
•verses, he writes thus of the resurrection-body : — 

“ It is sown in corruption, it is raised in incorruption ; it is 
sown in dishonour, it is raised in glcvy i it h sown in weakness, 
it is raised in power ; it is sown a soul-body (or body of the 
.animal life), it is raised a spirit-body (or body of the spiritual 
life). Tl^ere is a soul-body, and there is ai*Bpirit-body. And 
so it is written : * The first man Adam was made a living soul, 
the last .Adam a life-giving spirit.-’ Howbeit that was pot 
first which is spiritual, but that which is natural (or of the 
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animal life) ; and afterward that which ia spiritual. The first 
man is of the earthy earthy ; the second man is the Lord from 
heaven. As is the earthy, such are they also that are earthy ; 
and as is th& heavenly, such are they alsb that are heavenly. 

If you compare this explanation of Paul with the 

n 

appearances of Christ after his resurrection, I think 
you cannot fail to observe how well the one fits in to 
the other and throws light upon tho other. Christ 
arose with a spirit-body, not the coarse carnal body 
which is of the earth, and which wd all carry with us 
up to our death, but a body suited to be the dwelling- 
place of the spirit which he possessed in common 
with his Father. What are the relations between the 
carnal soul-body which is of the earth, and the more 
etherial body of the spirit with which Christ arose, 
how the one may be united ^th the other or separat- 
ed from the other, wo are not able to say. The 
revelation of Christ throws no light upon this subject, 
and the investigations of human science are perfectly, 
powerless in the matter. But tae all-important fact 
which Paul and the other apostles testified to remains 
independent of these difficulties — that Christ in our 
nature and in a spirit-body arose froju the bonds of 
the tomb, entered upon a new life with th^ Father, 
and thus opened up the way by which men who have 

The author has here taken the liberty of departing froa the 
cvDmmon translation and giving jjpo more near to the original. 
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become possessed of his spiritual life may enter with 
him into a condition of life with the Father which 
will be eternal. 

§ 83. I have now placed before you a sketch of 
what we know and believe regarding the risen 
Saviour, and have endeavoured to make plain not 
merely the facts which enter into the Christianas 
creed but also the manner in which these facts bear 
upon human salvation. Allow mo briefly to 
recapitulate. Hundreds of years before the birth of 
Jesus, prophet after prophet amongst the Jewish 
people pointed out to some Coming One who should 
establish a kingdom bf peace and righteousness in the 
world. By these prophecies not only the Jews but 
other surrounding nations formed the expectation 
tha*t a wonderful man would appear, specially sent 
from heaven as a Saviour. Some of the prophecies 
were so definite that about the time^ of the birth of . 
. Christ, those who were careful observers of the time 
expected him. Jesus was born in Bethlehem amid 
circumstances of mingled humility and glory, and 
spent the time of his immaturity with his parents at 
Nazareth. His^public career began at thirty with 
his baptism by one who came wiil^ the appearance 
and spirit and power • of Elijah who was prophesied 
by M^lachi as the forerunner of the Messiah.* He 
Mai. iii, 1. > Matu. xi, 10, 11. 
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travelled through Palestine with a few chosen disci- 
ples, healing the sick, forgiving sins, feeding the 
hungry, instructing the ignorant, raising the dead to 
life, denouncing sin and hypocrisy in tlie strongest 
terms, and ever proclaiming himself the giver of life 
and the Saviour of man. Although perfectly uncon- 
scious of sin in himself, he declared that he must die 
for the sins of men and rise again for giving life to 
men. He did die and he did rise again, still human 
but more glorious than when he didd. And he com- 
missioned his apostles to go into all the world and 
preach the gospel to all creatures ; and Paul tells us 
that the essential points of that gbspel were that Christ 
died for our sins according to the Scriptures, and was buried, 
and rose again according to the Scriptures. Now observe 
that these simple facts Christ died and was buried hnd 
rose again are the facts upon which Christianity is 
built ; they were the objects of prophetic predictions 
for hundreds of years before they occurred ; and ever, 
since their occurrence Christians have looked back to 
them as their only ground of comfort in death and of 
hope of a life with God which cannot die. These 
facta are indeed very simple, but when you consider 
who it was that thus died and rose again, aird why it 
was that he died and rose again, they assume a gran- 
deur and an importance which no * other facts of the 
world’s history can poss^ly possess. He who thus 
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died and rose again declared that he was the Son of 
God and had been with the Father from all eternity ; 
and he declared that the reason of his appearing in 
human form.was that ho might conquer sin and death, 
the great enemies of man, and give unto his people 
eternal life. And he sent forth his gospel into tho 
world with the promise and the warning that whosoever 
helieveth in him shall have everlasting life, and whosoever 
helieveth not shall suffer everlasting dcstruetion. And now 
my friends, you ask, Are these claims which Christ 
made regarding himself true ? And what are the 
evidences of their truth ? To these questions, I 
answer ; I might arrange before you a long lino of 
what are called Christian evidences, but I prefer to 
ask you to read and reflect for yourselves. Only ono 
consideration I place before you : if Christ’s claims 
regarding himself were not true he is, consciously or 
unconsciously, the greatest deceivdr and imposter that 
the world has ever seen, because none other has over 
made such claims as ho. If you shrink with horror 
from this conclusion, as I think you must, can you 
avoid the alternative conclusioa that He who has been 
the central object of prophetic vision and apostolic 
preaching and Christian faith is truly tho Son of 
God and the Saviour .of man ? 




Letter XV. 


The Christian Church. 


§ 84. Chrlsf s last command to his disciples was, 
Go ye into all the world and evangelize all nations, 
baptizing them in the name of the Father and the 
Son and the Holy Ghost.” In obedience to this com- 
mand, the apostles be^an to preach Christ, who died 
for man’s sins and rose again for man’s justilication 
and life, as the only Saviour. First at Jerusalem and 
its,immediate vicinity, afterwards in the surrounding 
districts and countries the joyful message of salvation 
was proclaimed. To many of the leading Jews the 
new gospel of Christ was a stumbKng-block, be- 
’ cause they were still fettered by the ceremonies of 
their Mosaic laws, and by the traditions handed down 
to them by their fathers. To^many of the Greeks it 
appeared to be foolishness, because their minds were 
.pre-occupied by that philosophy which had been 
thought/out for them by those grbat men who by 
their wisdom arid learning have made Greece for ever 
illustrictus— the philosophers of the three or four 
centuries before Christ. But to multitudes of both 
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Jews and Greeks and Romans, the new gospel shewed 
itself to be the power of God and the wisdom of God 
unto salvation ; they felt themselves to be sinners and 
now saw how they might bo freed from sin ; they 
were seeking after a life with God and saw in Christ 
how that life might be attained ; they had been gro> 
ping after a knowledge of God in the dark, and be- 
lieved that Christ came not only to reveal God, but 
also to reconcile wandering sinners to their Fatlier in 
heaven. Multitudes, therefore, through the preacliing 
of the apostles, believed in Christ, and wore baptized 
in token of their allegiance to him ; those who had 
been Jews were excommunicated by their brethren, 
— ^it mattered not, because they now had something 
in their hearts more precious ^to them than tlie world 
could give. Those who had been Greeks and Ro- 
mans were probably also persecuted, were certainly 
thought to be fools and haters of mankind ; it mat- 
tered not to them either, for they knew Him whom’ 
they believed, and were persuaded that His friendship 
and protection was more valuable than the friendship 
of the world. Thus the Christian church was formed ; 
men and women separated themselves from Judaism, 
and the Gentile forms of worship, and cojistitutod 
themselves into a distinct body having Christ as their 
t^d. And in the course of a oomparativety short 
time, the new Christian .church, amidst many perse- 
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cutions and trials, extended itself over the greater 
part of the Roman empire. 

§ 85. In,this letter I wish to bring before you 
certain considerations regarding the Christian church, 
its position and importance in the world, and the ob- 
ligations resting upon all believers in Christ to join 
themselves with it. I am aware that amongst the 
people of this country, it is frequently thought that it 
is not a matter of importance for a believer to connect 
himself with the church by baptism ; that the true 
baptism of a Christian is internal and spiritual ; that 

if he believes in Christ in his heart ho will be saved 

> 

whether he is baptized or not. Such ideas as these I 
have frequently met with; young men who were 
almost convinced to become Christians have put away 
their good intentions in this way ; and I believe that 
there are many in India who are, secretly Christians, 
but externally nothing. I dare say 'that the difB- • 
culties of making a public profession of Christianity 
in this country have a great influence in giving rise 
to and encouraging such ideas as these. I am aware 
that persons belonging to Hindu families, in con- 
necting themselwes with the Christian church by bap- 
tism, h^ve to make great sacrifices and suffer great 
trials, have to ^ive’. up father and mother, brothers 
and sisters, everything almost which we hold deajf to 
us. This state of things excites the deep sympathy 
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of Christians towards those who have resolved thus 
to suffer for Christ, and it is scarcely to be wondered 
at that many of those who truly « believe in Christ 
should seek to find some easier mode of actino: accor- 
ding to their convictions than one which entails such 
great sacrifices. And my present letter is intended 
to show you that there is no easier mode of being 
faithful to Christ than that which He has prescribed. 

§ 86. Let me first point out to you some of the 
necessary circumstances and conditions of the Chris- 
tian church. Those who believe in Christ are not at 
once to be taken out of the world ; they are to be kept 
in the world, but to be in some respects distinct from 
the world. The church of Christ is a great body 
having Christ as its Head, all^the meilibers drawing 
their life from the Master, and all of them being 
united to one another. The idea of each individual 
being saved for himself and by himself is not a Chris- 
tian idea ; Christ prayed that all his followers might “ 
be one, might be united together by a common life 
and common hopes, and sympathies. The Christian 
church is essentially a society y and it is through this 
society that the blessings which a«re intended for. 
Christ’s people ave ordinarily dispensed. Tl^e Chris- 
tian church in the world consist's of n&en and women 

. r ’ • 

believe in Christ, ' and, as the- majority of Chris- 
tians think, the children rf, believers also j and ther e 
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are two great aims held before this Christian church. 
The first of these is an internal aim,— the edification 
of the church itself, the building up, or confirming 
and strengthening of the members of the church in 
the faith w^iich they profess, and the purging away of 
all evil. The second aim is external, having reference 
to the world ; in this relation the members of the 
church are enjoined to do all that they can in the 
way of spreading, abroad the knowledge of the gospel 
of Christ amongst people who do not possess it or 
who are indifferent to it. The Christian church is 
thus to be like a Hghj; shining in the midst of spiri- 
tual darkness, to exhibit to those who are living in 
darkness the blessed light of life. The idea of there 
beipg isolated Christians — Christians cut off, even 
externally, from the Great Head and from his body 
the Church, is quite inconsistent with the nature of 
that kingdom which Christ described in so many 
beautiful parables and which he died to establish. 

§ 87. But further, in ttis world, the Christian 
church is composed of human bipings, having material 
bodies and surrounded by material circumstances j 
•and therefore' as*long as Christians are in this world, 
they cannot separate themselves from their material 
conditions and attain tq that pure spirituality of li(e 
which tliey hope for in a higher state. The church 
therefore must now be constituted to suit present 
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human conditions, and hence arises the necessity of 
the external forms which have been established. No 
human society, in our present state, could be held to- 
gether, or could unitedly fulfil any useful purpose 
without external bonds of union and external symbols 
of tho principles which they hold in common. The 
great Master who knew so well the nature of man 
whom he came to save, saw this, and consequently 
established two solemn external rites which should 
be not merely bonds of union amongst Christians, 
but also important means by which grace and spiri- 
tual nourishment should be copimunicated to Chris- 
tians’ hearts. The first of these is baptism, the ini- 
tiatory rite, a rite which symbolizes spiritual puri- 
fication, which symbolizes alsfi a union with Christ 
in deadness to sin and in life with the Father. Tho 
second xf these is the holy supper which Christ estab- 
lished on that night when he was betrayed, when he 
took bread and wine and gave them to his disciples * 
in the manner and with the words expressed in a 
beautiful poetical pai^phraso of tho record of the 
event given by Matthew : — 

My broken body thus I give 

For you, for all ; take, eat and live ; 

And oft the sacred rite ^enew, 

That brings niy wondrous love to view. 


* Matm. xxvi. 26-29. 
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Then in his hands the cup he raised, 

And God anew he thanked and praised ; 

While kinfjnees in his bosom glowed, 

And from his lips salvation flowed : 

My blood I thus pour forth, he cries. 

To cleanse the soul in sin that lies ; 

In this the covenant is sealed, 

And Heaven’s eternal grace revealed. 

With love to man this cup is fraught, 

Let all partake the sacred draught ; 

Through latest ages lot it pour, 

In memory of my dying hour. 

» 

§ 88. In addition to these sacred rites of the 
Christian church, other means have been established 
for .the edification of Christians, and for accomplishing 
the objects of the church in its external relations. 
Prayer, or spiritual communion with God* and Christ, 
is one of the most important of these. ' Christians are 
taught to ask from God for those blessings which 
they need, especially blessings of a spiritual kind. 
They may always pray with confidence for grace 
to assist them in opposing temptations and sins, and 
•striving after a better and holier spirit and life, 
because » they have the promise of the Master that 
the Holy Spirit will be ^ent to them. F or tem^ioral 
blessing*s and events they may also pray, but alwifys 
with the condition if it he thy will j'' for in these 
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matters we do not know what is best for us, and 
should always be willing to entrust our ways to Him 
who doeth*all things well. Another means of accom- 
plishing the ends of the church is the careful study 
and explanation of that book, or rather series of books, 
in which the Christian revelation is contained. We 
must now become acquainted with the great events 
on which our Christian religion is based at second 
hand, through the written records of those who com- 
municated them to future times. Consequently in 
the study of these records, there is the only available 
means of keeping up in the church that knowledge 
which is of so great importance to human salvation ; 
and in the holding up of these records and the things 
contained in them before the lij^es of the outer wojdd, 
the church has the principal means of extending that 
knowledge - which* us fitted to make men wise unto 
salvation. The gospel which Paul preached was 
that Christ died for our sins according to the Scrip- 
tures, and was buried and rose again the third day 
according to the Scriptures f and this is the centre of 
the gospel message still. To preach this gospel and 
things connected with it is the great work of the* 

Christian churcli in its external relations, so that men 

' < 

from the world may be led to .flee from the sin and 
death in which they are living, and may fay hold 
upon that life and immortality which Ohrist offers to. 
them. 
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§ 89. Now what I wish to point out to you is, that 
a man who, being a believer in Christ, declines to 
connect himself openly with the Christian church not 
only excludes himself from the most important Chris- 
tian privileges, but also fails to perform the most im- 
portant Christian duties. It is through the Christian 
society that the great blessings which Christ designs 
to give to his people are chiefly conveyed, and those 
who fail to connect themselves with that society 
necessarily fail to ‘share those blessings. Christ is 
the vine ; the members of his church are the branches 
whose life is supplied from the nourishing sap of the 
vine. The branches, being united with the vine, 
preserve their life and vigour ; but separated from 
the. vine .they fall to the ground lifeless and useless. 
In this beautiful figure Christ has taught his people 
the vast Importance of preserving . their union with 
Him and his body, the church. And this union is 
important not merely for the individual growth of 
the members of the church, but also for the effectual 
performance of the church’s ^uties to the outside 
world. The great duty of the church with reference 
io the world isHo hold up before it the light of the 
gospel of/Christ ; and this duty can be’ performed ouly 
by those who are ,recogpised as Christians. And yop 
know vdry well that, in Hindu society, no person, is 
jfecognised as a Christian who has not, by baptism, 
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joined himself to the body of Christ. You may be- 
lieve in your heart, you may even speak in favour 
of Christy you may declare yogr faith in him as a 
Saviour; but your relations and friends will not 
treat you as a Christian until you have in the usual 
way joined yourself to the church of Christ. In .this 
matter, their view is quite correct ; no one can be a 
partaker of the highest Christian privileges, or fulfil 
the most important Christian duties while cut off 
from that body of which Christ tlie Saviour is the 
head. And Christ has given us the awful warning 

Whosoever shall be ashamed of me and of my tvords^ of 

r 

him shall the Son of man be ashamed when he shall come 
in his own glory ^ and in his Father's and of the holy 
angelsF"^ 

§ j90. But perhaps some of you ask Can wo not 
be saved, if we believe in Christ, without being bap- 
tized, and joining his church externally My 
friends, that is a question which I do not feel myself 
authorized directly to answer. But for your guidance 
I shall point you to ^jvo verses of the fifteenth chap- 
ter of St. John’s Gospel, namely, the thirteenth and 
fourteenth. The first of these is Greater love hatlu 
no .man than this that a man lay down his life for his 
friends.” The Son of God was not ^shamed or unwil- 
ling to give up the glory which he had* with the 
Cuke ix. 20. 
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Father from all eternity, and to assume our sin-bur- 
dened and death-stricken human nature; he was 
not ashamed or unwilling to suffer and to die the 
degrading death of the cross for the sake of saving 
those whom ho loved from destruction ; and should 
tliey who have felt the blessedness of his love be 
ashamed or unwilling to suffer for Him who thus died 
for them ! The second of these verses is Ye are my 
friends, if ye do whatsoever I command you.’’ Your 
friendship for the. Master is to be tested by your wil- 
lingly and cheerfully carrying out his wishes and 
commands. And his commands arc not grievous or 
unreasonable ; they *aro founded upon the utmost love 
and the highest wisdom. He desires his followers to 
have his life and his love in their hearts; and he 
pi'escribes to them the best way in which they may 
get it. 13y a union, both internal in the heart and 
external visible to the world, with him and his living, 
body, life and faith and love are to be kept up and 
nourished in the individual members, and tlie light of 
the glorious gospel of Christ is to be held up before 
the world. Do any of you wliom I now address wish 
to be considered and to be the friends of Him who 

'j 

loved you and gave Ilis life for you ? If you do, may 
He grant yoUj wisdom and courage to carry out His 
commijLnds, and to be faithful to Him. 




Letter XVI. 

The Invisible Kingdom. 


§ 91. One of the most important claims which 
Christ made regarding liimself and which was made 
for him by his disciples was that he was the light of 
the world, that ho came to manifest the things of God 
to men, that ho was a rovoalcr of things which could 
not bo discovered by ordinary human investigation. 

I 

It is impossible for you to read much of liis history 
without seeing plainly that Christ’s person and work 
arp not .merely intended for bringing about human 
salvation from sin, but they are also designed as a 
Teveltttion of invisible things to .the human mind. 
During his lifetime ho frequently claimed that ho ■ 
'taught with divine authority, that ho made known to 
the wOrld what he had seen with his Father. Ho 
intimated however to his disciples that there were 
many things connected with the invisible kingdom 
•which they were not then prepared to receive. “ I 

have yeC’ said 

but ye cannot bear them now. Howbeit when ho, 
the Spirit of truth is come, ho Will guide you into .all 
truth: for ho shall not speak of himself; but what- 
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soever he shall hear, that shall he speak ; and he will 
show you things to come. He shall glorify mo ; for 
ho shall receive of mine, and shallishow ij: unto you.” 
(John xvi. 12-14). After his departure his disciples 
or rather his apostles claimed to speak in . iiis name 
and to have had revealed to them mf/sfcrics Iiitherto 
unknown. Paul, for example, says (2 Cor. xii. 1-4) 
It is not expedient forme doubtless to glory : I will 
come to visions and revelations of tlie Lord, I know 
a man in Christ above fourteen ybars ago, (whether 
in the boly, I cannot toll ; or whether out of the body 
I cannot tell ; God knoweth) such an one caught up 
to the third heavens. And I knew such a man 
(whether in the body or out of the body I cannot toll : 
God knoweth), how that ho wa^'caught up into paralyse 
and heard unspeakable words which it is not possible 
for a man to uttorA^ Although wo do not know whe- 
ther Paul in any of his letters communicated any of 
the things revealed to him on this occasion, yet there' 
are many things which he writes to the churches that 
are distinctly of the ^nature of a revelation of things 
unseen. In proof of this allow me to refer you to the 
second chapter of his second epistle* to the Thessa-. 
lonians ; the fifteenth chapter of his first Vplstlc to 
the Corinthians ; the first chajiter (jf ‘his epistle to the 
Galatians from the eleventh verse*; the second cliaptcr 
of his epistle to the piiHlppians from*the fifth to tho 
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olovGiith vcrsGS 5 and many other passag“es of his epis- 
tles. John also, the beloved apostle, claims to have 
seen visions, and rdvelatlons of the Lord. Tho intro- 
ductlori of his Eevclatlon’’ runs thus: The Reve- 
lation of^Tfesus Christ which God gave unto him, to 
she\v unto his servants things which must shortly 
come to pass ; and he sent and signified it by his 
angel unto his servant John ; who bare record of the 
word of God, and of the testimony of Jesus Christ, 
and of all things that ho saw.’’ 

§ 92. Thus, although we must regard the most 
important feature of plirist’s gospel as being its direct 
offer to men of tlie means of being saved from sin and 
death, yet there are also connected with it important 
revelations of invisible things. And these revelations* 
are to bo considered important because the followers 
of Christ are taught to look forward’ to an immortality 
of life In a universe at present invisible to them ; and 
it Is surely of interest for them to know something 
about that invisible kingdom in which tliey hope to 
spend a future eternity. It Is , not my Intention to 
try to present you with any thing like a complete 
•view of what is blade known in the Christian reve- 
lation about the spiritual world ; t wisli merely to 
give you an outliiae sketch 'of some of the most im- 
portant* features and objects of the invisible worid 
» ^ . 
which are contained In this revelation. And I think 
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we may consider that revelations of the invisible king- 
dom are concerned chiefly about (1) Divine Persons 
and their functions, and (2) humara beings and their 
future condition ; those at least are the subjects of the 
revelations in which wo naturally feel the greatest in- 
terest. I ask therefore that you will give your atten- 
tion to me while I indicate what appears to be more 
or less clearly made known to us in the Christian 
revelation regarding these things. 

§ 93. The apostle John tells us that No man 
hath seen God at any time ; the only begotten Son 
which is in the bosom of the Fatjier, he bath declared 
him.’^ (John i. 18). And this declaration of John is 
consistent with what is written elsewhere regarding 
God. God in His own ubsolilto nature is unknpw- 
able by human minds ; He can become known only 
by means of soni‘e revealer manifesting Him to us. 
This declaration is also quite consistent with the doc- 
trines of the majority of scientific men and philo- 
sophers. By intellectual research in the universe wo 
cannot discover God, unless we carry with us in our 
minds a belief in His existence. God, if he exist, 
cannot become known to us by the ordinary investi-* 
gations of science ; He can only become known to us 
by revealing Himself to * usi • Now the Christian 
TC^rltings are full of declarations that the invisible* un- 
knowable Being has revealed Himself to men through. 
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Ilis Son who was with Him from the he<^innin 2 ‘. 
And this eternal Son of God is represented not only 
as the manifester »f Deity but also as the Agent 
by -whom the universe itself has been brought into 
being. J^hn says, “ All things were made by him ; 
and without him was not any thing made that 
was made.” (John i. 3). And Paul says, “ For by 
him were all things created, that are in heaven, and 
that are in earth, ^ visible and invisible, whether they 
be thrones, or dominions, or principalities or powers ; 
all things were created by him and for him ; and he 
is before all things a\id by him all things consist” 
(Col. i. 16-17). And again, “ For to us there is but 
one God the Father, of whom are all things and wo 
in-, him*: and one Lord Jesus Christ, by whom are 
all things and we by him” (1 Cor. viii. 6). And 
these are but specimens of the teaching of the Christian 
Scriptures which in many parts assert or imply that 
the Eternal Being brought finite creatures into ex- 
istence through the operation of His feon. In addi- 
tion to these functions of the Son, you are now 
familiar with the doctrine that He is also the agent 
by whom the work of human salvation has been 
accomplished ; the burden of the gospel is that He 
who created the worlds and manifested the invisible 
Beilig,’to6k upon Him our human nature in order 
that He might carry it triumphantly through the con- 
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flict with death and confer upon it a life with God 
which should never die. God so loved the world 
that He gave Ilis only begotten Se-n, tliat whosoever 
believeth in Him should not perish but have' ever- 
lasting life’’ (John iii. 16). And still further we are 
told tliat this incarnate Son of God is to be placed' at 
the head of that human kingdom which he came to 
save from death. Ho is to be the Judge of the world 
and the Head of His church. Jesus himself said to 
the Jews, For the Fatlior judgeth no man, but 
hath committed all judgment unto the Son ; that all 
men should honour the Son evei^ as they honour the 
Father.” (John v. 22, 23.) And again after his 
resurrection he said to his disciples All power is 
given unto me in heaven and ifSi earth” (Matt., xxviii. 
18). And if you read over the epistles of Paul you 
will find ill •almost 'every page the headship of Christ 
over his church* either asserted or implied. Thus the 
most important functions ascribed to the Son of God 
appear to be : — Creator of the worlds ; Revealer of the 
Father 5 Saviour of men ; Judge of the human race; 
and King of that spiritual kingdom which he has 
succeeded in saving from sin and deat'ii. 

§.94i. In the last long conversation, reperted by 
Jghn, which Jesus held with bis diseiples just before 
his« betrayal, he said, I will pray the Fatter land 
ho shall give you another Comforter, that he may 
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abide with you for over, even the Spirit of truth, 
whom the world cannot receive, because it seetli him 
not neither J^nowetJi him ; but ye know him, for ho 

dwelleth with you and shall be in you the 

ComforteiNwhich is the Holy Gliost, whom the Father 
will send in my name, he shall teach you all tilings 
and bring all things to your remembrance, whatsoever 
I have said unto you.” (John xiv. 16, 17, 26.) 
And again shortly afterwards Nevertheless I tell 
you the truth ; it is expedient for you that I go 
away, for if I go not away the Comforter will not 
come unto you ; but if I depart I will send him unto 

I 

you. And when he is come he will convince the world 
of sin, of righteousness and of judgment : of sin, because 
they bejievo not on me ; of righteousness, because I go 
to my Father and ye see me no more ; of judgment, 
because the prince of this world isj.udged.. I have yet 
many things to say unto you but ye cannot bear them 
now. Howbeit when ho the Spirit of truth is come 
ho will guide you into all truth j for he shall not speak 
of himself, but whatsoever hq shall hear that shall ho 
speak ; and ho will show you things to come.” (John 
. xvi. 7-13.) In tlicsc passages wc appear to have refer- 
enees to a spiritual Being related to the Fathci and the 
Son, not as a croature^but as one of thcoiselvos. His 
functions appear to be: — to come into the world after 
the departure ‘of the Son ; tq reveal additional truth to 
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the minds of the apostles which they could not then 
receive ; to comfort the hearts of Christ’s people ; and 
to convince the world of sin, of ij{ghteo\isness and of 
judgment. Christ, before he left his disciples com- 
missioned them to Go into all the world aiid preach 
the gospel to all creatures, baptizing them into the 
name of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy 
Ghost,” thus apparently implying that the Divine 
nature from which men were to draw their spiritual life 
and nourishment is three-fold. And accordingly the 
Christian church has from the beginning ascribed 
divine honours and a divine name equally to Father, 
Son and Holy Ghost. 

§ 95. Thus far I have stated to you simply and 
in his own recorded language what Christ , has 
vealed regarding the divine nature and functions. Per- 
haps you wish to have the relations of the Father, Son 
and Holy Ghos'fc to one another and to men and to the 
universe more fully explained and more clearly de- 
fined. I scarcely think that it would bo wise to 
attempt this. The obj9cts and relations of the heaven- 
ly kingdom are not directly known to us, and indeed 
are of such a nature that they cannot become directly 
known to us. And if wo attempt to explain or define 
them, that is, to express them ,in sucli terms that wo 
can thoroughly understand them, it is more than likely 
that we shall simply lea J ourselves into difficulties., 
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And there is no reason to suppose that even the Teve- 
Ixttwn which Christ professed to have made is an abso- 
lutely accurate or complete manifestation of the in- 
visible.* We must remember that his revelation was 
necessaril;^' brought down to the level of our 
comprehension ; human relations, especially that of 
father to son were made use of to illustrate divine 
relations. But we are sure that nothing merely 
human can offer an adequate or complete analogy to 
the divine ; and consequently when we are told that 
there are a Father, and a Son, and a Holy Spirit who 
from all eternity have boon together, and have ex- 
ercised special functions in tho creation, preservation, 
and salvation of the material and moral universe, we 
arc. to think, not that we know tho absolute and com- 
plete truth, but that the truth has been presented to 
us in such a form that we can understand os much of 
it as is needful for us at present. Tho wonderful 
mysteries of the invisible kingdom have been clothed 
in forms suited as far as possible to our human com- 
prehensions; but still ‘‘ we see through a glass darkly * 
and wo must not delude ourselves with the belief 
-either that we ‘understand them now or ever will 
understand them thoroughly. However enough has 
been revealed regasdingthe tvonderful love of the divme 
Bein^, and the ways of His workmg in the universe,- 
1 Cor. xiii, 12. 
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and especially the great work of the Son and Spirit 
in effecting human salvation, to inspire us with con- 
fidence in the Saviour and fill our minds/ ‘ with won- 
der, love and praise.’^ 

§ 96, Now I come to say something about the 
revelation which has been made regarding man. 
And I can scarcely begin with anything more appro- 
priate than a part of Christ’s conversation with a cer- 
tain ruler of the Jews called Nicodemus, which you 
will find in the third chapter of John’s gospel. Jesus 
said to him Verily, verily I say unto you, except a 
man be born again, (or from above,) he cannot see 

the kingdom of God Except a man bo born 

of water and the Spirit he cannot enter into the king- 
dom of God. That which is Ijorn of the flesh, is fle.^h, 
and that which is born of the Spirit is spirit.” The 
idea which. appear^i to be conveyed in these verses is, 
— that we have by inheritance from our fathers a 
fleshly sinful nature, all men ar^ naturally sinful and 
inclined to do evil ] that with this carnal sinful nature 
only we cannot see thp kingdom of God or enter into 
it ; that in order to inherit this divine kingdom there 

must spring up within us a new life, not from tho* 

* 

flesh or from nature, but from the in- working of the 
4ivine Spirit in our hearts*; a^id that* only those who 
have this life kindled from above! by the* agency of 
the Holy Spirit can eiirtej: into, that heavenly kingdoni 
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where life will be eternal. And this idea of the na- 
tural sinfulness of man in consequence of his inheri- 
ting a carnal evil ijature from the first man, and of 
thenec^essity ofhavinga new spiritual life excited 
within lihn, is consistently and continuously held 
forth throughout the whole of the Christian writings. 
Paul says, There is therefore now no condemnation 
to them wliich are in Christ Jesus, who walk not after 
the flesh but after the Spirit. For the law of the 
Spirit of life’ in Christ Jesus hath made me free from 

the law of sin and death But ye are not in 

the flesh but in the Spirit, if so be that the Spirit of 
Grod dwell in you. Now • if any man have not the 
Spirit of Christ he is none of his. And if Christ be 
in you the body is dead because of sin ; but the Spirit 
is life because of righteousness. But if the Spirit of 
him that raised up Jesus from ^tlie dead dwell in 
you, he that raised up Christ from the dead shall 
also quicken your mortal bodies by his Spirit that 
dwelleth in you.” (Rom. viii. 1, 2, 9-11). Here and 
in numerous other places we ar^ taught : — that Christ 
in our carnal human nature and as our representative 
jiied to sin ; that' we, being united by faith to him die 
also to si^, — our sinful nature must be conquered and 
killed ; that the divine life of Christ springs up with/- 
in ufif by* the operation of his Spirit and by faith in us ; 
and that Christ by thus giving us his life, a new 
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spiritual life the same as his, saves us from eternal 
death and confers upon us a blessed immortality. 
Let me ask you to read and seripusly Reflect about 
these things. 

§ 97. Further, we are taught, that iSose who 
through faith and the in-working of the Spirit, be- 
come partakers of the divine spiritual life of Christ 
will rise again after the death of the material body to 
a higher life ; and that in that higher life they will 
be furnished with a spirit-body ‘or a suitable body 
for the iri-dwelling of that spirit of which they have 

become possessed. As regards the nature of this 

« 

spirit-body little can be said. In my letter to you 
upon The Risen Saviour’^ I have referred you to 
Paul’s description of it in th^ fifteenth chapter of.liis 
first epistle to the Corinthians, and I can do no more 
now than refer you to his description again and ask 
you to read and reflect for yourselves. Recently two 
distinguished scientific men in Scotland, in a work 
called “ The Unseen Universe,” have attempted to 
show that Paul’s account of the resurrection body and 
the general Christian doctrine of immortality are 
quite consistent with science, and* are indeed to 
certain extent fendered probable by immediate con- 
clusions from known scientific fagtS. Still we must 
regard the Christian doctrine of the resurrection and 
immortal life as being based solely upon revelation ; 
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we have no other grounds for believing in them than 
the fact that Christ and his apostles revealed them ; 
although, hping been revealed, we may observe 
many tilings in nature somewhat analogous to them, 
and by observing these things our confidence in the 
revelation may be confirmed. Let me now point 
out the importance practically of this doctrine of tho 
resurrection and immortality. In it there is given to 
the Christian a suitable and very powerful motive for 
cultivating the higher Christian life. As Paul says, 
“ If yc then be risen with Christ (in spiritual life) 

seek those things which are above, where Christ sit- 

* 

teth at tho right hand of God. Sot your affections 
on things above, not on things on the earth : for yo 
are dead, and your life is hid with Christ in God. 
When Christ who is our life, shall appear then shall 
ye also appear with him in glory”,.(Col. iii. 1-4). 

§ 98. This leads me to point out dbo last feature 
of the Christian revelation regarding man to which I 
think it important to draw your attention. In tho 
last solemn prayer which Christ prayed to his Father 
in the presence of his disciples he prays on behalf of 
all believers in him, thus “ That they all may be 
one ; as 'thou Father art in mo and *I in thee, ,that 
they also may on'om us ; that tho world may be- 
lieve ihat thou hast sent me.' And the glory which 
thou gavost me, I have given them, that they may be 
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one oven as we are one, I in them and thou in me, 
that they may be made perfect in one ; and that the 
world may know that thou hasj; sent ^e, and hast 
loved them as thou hast loved me” (John xvii. 21- 
23). In that future life to which Christ luts taught 
his believing followers to look forward they are to 
expect a perfection and a glory which they cannot 
now even conceive. To be one with ' the Father and 
the Son is the expression which Christ uses to bring 
the future state of glory to the level of bur minds. 
But eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, nor hath it 
entered into the heart of man to conceive the things 
that God hath prepared for those that love Him.”* 
Throughout the Christian Scriptures the most various 
and wonderful imagery is usedito make clear ,to ovir 
minds the glory and excellence of the future state of 
believers. In the. Fathers house there are many 
mansions. The heavenly kingdom is like a great 
city adorned with gold and pearb and precious stones 
and so filled with divine light that no material sun 
is required. In that ^kingdom there is no sin, or 
imperfection, or sorrow ; God himself wipes away all 
tears from the eyes ; every one is p\pre and bright 
and holy, even ^s the Father.f Surely prospects 
such as these should stimulate eff 9 rt and lead tho 

* 1. Cor. ii. 9. ^ t Rev, xxj. 
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Christian to strive to conquer witliin him everything 
that is sinful and opposed to the perfect will of 
God. 

§ 99>. But now I fancy some of you are asking 
yourselves, — what about those who have rejected 
Christ and those who have never heard about him ? 
These are hard and dark questions which I hesitate to 
answer. You know what Christ has said about those 
who have rejected him ; read the description of the 
Son of Man'upon the throne of judgment in the twenty- 
fifth chapter of Matthew from the thirty-first verse to 
the end, and mark the last verse, “these shall go 
away into everlasting punishment ; but the righteous 
into life eternal.” As to the “ everlasting punish- 
ment” J do not wish to enlarge upon it, as it is a 
painful subject ; but let me ask you only to consider 
what the nicTe loss of the glory, and the perfection of 
the heavenly kingdom would be ; surely this itself 
■ should be a powerful motive to seek after it. With 
reference to those who have never heard of Clirist I 
must again ask to be excused, from answering your 
question. But one thing I believe, and I trust you 

.believoalso, that the Judge of all the earth will do 

right; .pnd Ho himself has told us? that the servant 
who knew his Ibrd’s w^ll and did it not shall be beaten 
with nlany stripes, whereas he who knew not .his 
lord’s will and did it not, shall be beaten with few. 
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stripes.* All questions connected with the existence 
of evil, and the perpetuation of ovil, and the final 
end and punishment of evil arp darlj; and mys- 
terious questions. It is better for us to leavt) them 
in the hands of Him who, wo believe, doeth'all things 
well, and seek earnestly for ourselves and others- to 
secure an entrance into that heavenly kingdom where 
divine perfection and immortal life are to be obtained. 


Luke xii. 47, 48. 



Letter XVII. 
Christ and other masters. 


§ 100. Ill this letter I wish to say something 
about the relations between Christ and other masters. 
If you have carefully read my previous letters you 
will understand the' position which a Christian must 
give to Christ, and therefore you might almost an- 
ticipate what I have to say about this subject. But 
I am aware that there are misapprehensions prevalent 
regarding the relative positions of Christ and other 
groat rdigious teachers, some of which I desire to 
clear away. During the history of the world a great 
many religious teachers have sprung up in different 
countries and have done a great deal to excite pious 
‘feelings and inculcate moral principles amongst men. 
Many centuries before the birth of Christ, Abraham, 
a great Chaldaian chieftain, .in consequence of a 
“ call” from God left his country and established 
-himself in PaldsUne, and amongst his descendants 
many religious and moral teachers arose. Probably 
about the same tW, Zoj:tusht, who is called in Greeic 
Zordast4r, ' arose iii Persia and gave to the suiv 
.worshippers of’ that country . spiritual ideas which no 
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doubt had a great effect in elevating and spiritual- 
izing the minds of their descendants. Several cen- 
turies after this the Vedic risbis composed their 
hymns in honour of the powers of nature, evidently 
having an eye to spiritual powers unseen,' and sonic 
of their poetic speculations are beautiful and even Sub- 
lime. Then about five hundred years before the 
birth of Christ we have the groat prophets of the 
Jewish captivity, and contemporary with them the 
great Indian prince Gautama, wlio assumed the cha- 
racter of Buddha or the Wise and established a priest- 
hood and creed which for centuries successfully con- 
tended against the exclusiveness and arrogance of 
the Brahmans in India. About this time also, tho 
great philosophers of India Ind of Greece • taught 
their systems of thought to their disciples. China 
also had her Kongffu-tse or Confucius who gave to tlie 
Chinese a system of speculative and ethical doctrine 
which has exercised a wonderful influence upon tho 
Chinese mind. Since the time of Christ also many 
groat teachers have arisen. The great propllet of Ara- 
bia, Mahomet, carried on his warlike misKsion, and with 
sword in hand overthrew idolatry and established the- 
worship of Allah and the religion of sensual hope 
oyer a large part of Europei Africa *and Asia. The 
gr^at poets of the Mahabharata and Ram^yana chan- 
ted their beautiful poemi^ throughout India, and gave^ 
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a tone to the religious thought of all modern Hindu 
races and sects, and to this day the names of Rdnia 
and Sita ar^ assocjatcd with everything brave and 
good gftid faithful. In Europe also great poets have 
arisen who have created ideas sublime and beautiful 
that have done much to mould the intellectual as well 
as the moral and religious life of the people. 

§ 101. Now my first point refers to the position 
which a believer in Christ should assume with refer- 
ence to these great religious teachers of different 
countries and different times. And I may say gener- 
ally that a Christian believer is at perfect liberty 
consistently with his creed to recognise and admire 
anything that is good and true and beautiful wher- 
ever it. is to be found. If he finds a true or noble 
> 

religious or moral principle in the liymns of tho Zand 
Avasta or the Vedas, it ought to excite his sympathy 
and admiration, and he should rejoice that such 2)riii' 
ciplcs have for so long furnished guidance to tho 
Persian and Indian mind. A good moral precept in 
the code af Mann should call f<»rth his approval just 
as readily as if it were found in the laws of Moses. 
He should be irfepared to receive whatever is found 
to be true in the Hindu pbilosopliica! systems as well 
as in those of Haf,o aivi Aristotle and Zeno. The 
infbien^o of the poetical account? of the heroes of tl» 
Malmbhdrata and Eamayan^ has no doubt been just 
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as good as those of the heroes of the Iliad and Odyssey ; 
and the moral precepts of the sages of India may stand 
comparison with those of Greeqp and Jlomo. The 
Christian may admire all in’ so far as they are worthy 
of admiration, and see in all an evidence that the 
Almighty Father has not left His universe to take 
care of itself. 

§ 102. Again it is to be borne in mind that in 
every religious system the human element forms an im- 
portant part ; and I do not exclude Christianity from 
this statement. The religious systems of the world 
consist largely of Inman thoughts and feelings com 
cerning or connected with the unseen spiritual world. 
Men as they look out into the material universe 
are struck with wonder by tlilT grandeur or the beauty 
of the great objects which come within the sphere 
of their' observation — the starry heavens above, the 
variegated surface of the earth, the winds and the 
clouds, the lightning and the th mder. And in these' 
they are able to perceive the presence and the work- 
ing of spiritual powers^ themselves unseen; And in 
addition to this external glory, which to the thinking 
mind has in all times manifested ah ‘unseen spiritual - 
power, men are ‘able to perceive in the moral .relations 
cf humanity objects which’very readily connect them- 
selves with the unseei^ objects of faith. 'Human 
. society has never boen^comppsed of separate indivi-^ 
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duals ; it has been composed of familm consisting of 
parents and children united together by most inti- 
mate tics 5 the family and not the individual is the 
unit of the social system. In consequence of this 
there arise family rights and duties, internal and 
external ; and what is at first confined to the family 
soon extends itself to the society or the tribe. Hence 
arise family and social customs, privileges and duties ; 
in other words in the family and social relations of 
man wo have the ’ foundations of moralitfj. In every 
country there has sprung up, apparently by what wo 

might call a natural growtli, a system of moral pre- 

» 

cepts and customs which serve to guide the lives of 
the people. And amongst all the great religions of 
the world, this domestic and social morality has con- 
nected itself in the minds of the pco2)le with religion j 
the unseen sj^iritual objects of faith dispense the re- 
wards and the punishments which are attached to- 
the obedience or disobedience of the moral laws. 
Every system of religion has connected with it these 
natural ^religious beliefs and moral precepts. In 
different countries they assume different forms, as in 
different countrifes the circumstances wliicli guided 
their formation have been different*. They may bo 
looked upon eaU natural growth, or a development of 
principles which have been established deep in^our 
common nature by the .gTcat Author of our being. 
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This great outgrowth of natural religion and morality 
might indeed he looked upon as being of divine 
origin, h\asmuch as it arises frpm a constitution of 
human nature established by the Divine Being. But 
if it be divine, it is manifestly >jo modified and diver- 
sified by human Imagination and passion and various 
local circumstances, that it is difficult to find in it 
much that is universally thought to be true and good. 

§ 103. Now in connection with Christianity there 
is undoubtedly mucli of this natural religion and 
morality which we have seen has been of human 
growth or development. Christ adopted many moral 
principles and precepts which had previously been 
recognised both amongst the Jews and surrounding 
nations ; and he acknowledgedifreligious beliefs whi(‘.h 
in one form or another wore world-wido in extension. 
He founded, his mor^l instructions and religious teach- 
ing upon what 'had existed widely in the world long 
before his time. There are thus many religious ideas 
and moral principles connected with Christianity and 
now constituting a part^ of Christian instruction which 
really existed long before the rise of Cliristianity and 
are now found far beyond the field of the Christian 
preacher. And *in the present day there are many 
rejigious thinkers who would (ake this common pro^ 
pert^ of all religious systems, and, selecting \rom It 
what appears to be truest ^and best, would thus con^ 
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struct a system of religion and morality for themselves. 
This mode of comparing the common elements of all 
religions is. adopt^pd by those who calUhemselvcs 
Eclectics, and is the method of a inpdern scientific 
school of thinkers who* thus attempt to construct what 
might be called Comparative Religion, a possible 
science analogous to Comparative Mythology or Com- 
parative Grammar. Now Christians can have no 
reasonable objection to this system of comparing 
what is common to Christianity and other systems of 
religious belief ; probably the Christian code of mo- 
rals will not suffer by^ the comparison. And it may bo 
admitted that the Comparative Method is a fair and 
scientifically correct way of studying the religions of 
the world consideji'iti0 theni as ouly of ncituval huMdTi 
grotuth or development, 

§ 104. But every Christian sees something in 
Christianity which he cannot see in ahy of the other 
religions of the world ; and this peculiarity consti- 
tutes that which is essential to the Christian faith. 
This essential point and pccujiarity of the Christian 
faith is two-fold : it consists first of a historical fact 
testified to by I’bliable witnesses,— that “ Ciikist died 

FOR ODR SINS ACCORDINO TO THE ScEIPTDRES, AND.WA8 

BURIED, AND ROsfe AGAIN- iCCCRDING TO THE SCKIPTURES^” 

it consists in the second place of a divine act testified 
to by Clirist himself, God.so loved the would that . 
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He gave His only begotten and well-beloved Son 

THAT WHOSOEVER BELIEVETH IN HIM SHOULD NOT PERISH 
BUT HAVE EVERLASTING LIFE.^^ NoW JOU OaU SGO for 

yourselves at a uioment’s glance that a Christian who 
believes this human-historical and divine-revealed pe- 
culiarity of Christianity cannot make it the subject of 
comparison with anything found in any other re- 
ligion whatever ; for the simple reason that ho can 
see nothing in any other religious system which is at 
all like it. Around this two-fold, human-and-divine 
centre everything connected with the Christian faith 
revolves ; if you remove this centre or ignore it, you 
may then treat the Christian religion, and every 
other, as a product of human growth, and examine it 
by the comparative method or^ any other metl^ed 
sanctioned by human science. But as long as it is 
hold, according to the Christian Revelation, that God 
sent His eternal Son to partake of our human nature 
and rescue it from sin and death ; and as long as it is 
believed that Jesus the incarnate Son voluntarily gave 
up his life for human and arose in ouV human 
nature to a higher life with God ; as long as these 

things are held, it is impossible for CliHstians to see 

• • * •• • .* 

anything in any other religious faith which-can bo 

compared with them.. And' yoa shoald not think that 
, Christians are bigoted or exclusive when they refliso 
.to place their faith upon the same level with that of 
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the other great faiths of the world. Their refusal to 
do so arises, necesspily from the nature of the two- 
fold peculiarity to which I have just now turned your 
attention ; if they really believe in the gift by God of 
his own Son to save men, and in the completion of 
the work of salvation in the death and resurrection of 
Jesus they cannot do otherwise than refuse to place 
any other person upon a level with Him whom they 
regard as the only Saviour of man. I make these 
remarks because I fear that many of you think that 

it is out of religious bigotry or national jealousy that 

» 

Christians refuse to place other great religious teachers 
on a level with Christ. It is nothing of the kind ; 
their refusal is an absolute necessity arising out of 
the nature of the case ; they would not be true Chris- 
tians unless they did refuse. 

§ 105. However if we consider the other great 
religions of the world as being great human efforts to 
search after a knowledge of the unseen world and to 
guide human life according to yrhat is good, there is 
very much in them which Christians may admire and 
^tudy with pleasui^. One of the things which have 
been more prominently brought out hmongst Chris- 
tians than elsewhere the universal brotherhood 
of mem ; tod therefore Christians should feel an in- * 
terestin anything human wherever it is presented.' 
Nay more, it is an essenti^ part of the Christian ‘faithi 
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that the Eternal Son, the manifester of God, by whom 
and for whom all things have bgen credited is “ the 
light that lighteth every man that cometh into the 
world.” And it appears therefore to bo necessary for 
Christians to believe that every gleam of true light 
which has visited the human mind from the beginning 
has been struck forth from the great centre of light. 
And if, amongst the grotesque and fantastic imagin- 
ations of human mythology, and the ’more sober 
speculations of human philosophy, we find glimpses of 
truth and goodness, or earnest and sincere searchings 
after higher light and higher life, we are warranted 
in considering these things as being like the dawn 
which foreshadows a brighter day. , And in Jhem^we 
have an evidence that the all-wile and all-good Father 
has, from the beginning and over the wide W'orld, been 
leading men by a way that they knew not to a more 
glorious destiny than they have been able to con- 
ceive. But you must also bear in mind that Chris- 
tians regard all this preliminary guidance* as being a 
leading of men towards Christ, — a preparing of them 
for the reception of his Gospel. This it was, we be;. 
Have, amongst the ancient Jews in a special manner; 

but over the whole world als^. in septe way or other. 

* • 

•And now in this time of Missionary enterprise and 
'world-wide preaching of the gospel, it would appear as 
if ther period of preparation^and preliminary guidance 
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were drawing towards its close, and the fulness of the 
times wore b,eing ushered in when the compiission of 
Christ io preach His gospel to all nations may bo liter- 
ally carried out. Christians do not go about the 
world in their own name, preaching their own wisdom 
or their own philosophy ; they point, like the first 
apostles, to the crucified aud the risen Jesus, and they 
absolutely and universally refuse to recognise any 
other Saviour. They cannot help this. Believing as 
they do that they draw their spiritual life from Him, 
and that through Him only eternal life with the 
Father is to be obtained, they feel themselves bound 
by love and loyalty, both to their Master and their 
folio w-^men to proclaim Him as ‘‘the Lamb ofGrod 
that taketh away the sins of tho world.’^ Hence 
while in a human and 'Subordinate sense, wo may 
respect and honour many masters who have appeared 
in the world and done honour to our nature, there Is 
a special sense in which the Christian can call no 
man Master except Christ, ^because He is the only 
Saviour from sin and death. 




♦Letter XVIIL 
A Postscript. 


§ 106 . We have now, my friends, accompanied 
one another over very wide and very important 
fields of thought. We have studied together the 
deep-lying principles in our nature which compel us 
to look beyond the things that we see with our physi- 
cal eyes in search of some adequate cause of things 
known — ^principles which make us not only rational, 
but religious, beings. Wo have examined different 
conceptions which may be formed of the unknown 
cause of things existing, and have concluded tliat, 
according to the constitution of out nature, wo think 
most truly and most worthily of that linknown cause ’ 
when wo conceive it to bo an all-powerful, all-wise and 
all-good Being, possessed of the highest and the best 
attributes'^ of which we are conscious in our own hu- 
manity, but without anything of our imperfection and 
sinfulness. Wc/havc concluded that by the use of the 
natural powers with which we are endowed we canpot, 
with certainty, penetrate beyond the veil of sense whigh 
forndstfie external Surface of this wonderful universe.; 
the intuitions of the poet andt;he.Lagc may be clothed in 
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very beautiful or very sublime language, but if they 
are nothing more than human efforts after a know- 
ledge of the unseen, they cannot epmmard that con- 
fidence which people should seek after in the important 
practical concerns of life and death and a possible 
eternity. We have studied the only genuine and 
trustworthy source of religious knowledge — revelation, 
and have determined the characteristics which should 
make any alleged revelation worthy of serious exami- 
nation by all mankind. If any professed revelation 
is of merely local and special interest ; if it merely 
gratifies vain curiosity without being of any practical 
good ; if it ofiers no satisfactory marks by which a 
reasonable mind may determine whether it is a 
genuine revelation or not; in the^e circumstances 
wo would not consider it worth^ of our attention, 
and the time spent in examining it, would be better 
occupied in some other way. But if on the other 
hand, as I attempted to show you was really the 
case in the Christian revelation, it professes to be of 
universal interest to ^man; if it claims •to be of 
supreme practical importance throughout the whole 
of man’s existence both in time and eternity ; and if it ^ 
comes characterized by many marks and having many 
signs pointing to a divine o?;igin, •sdme of which at 
lea3t*may be studied and understood by the ordinary 
human mind; in these circumstances* we have the, 
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strongest motives to loRci us onwardj to its thorough, 
exumination. I think it has not been made out that 
any other aHeged ijevelation except the Christian can 
presenl these claims to careful investigation. I am 
quite willing to admit* that some other forms of reli- 
gious faith can count a much larger number of adher- 
ents than ytho Christian ; but I do not admit that the 
reasonableness or the truth of a system of religious 
belief can bo ascertained by counting the number 
who hold it. When Galileo assorted that the earth 
revolved around the sUn, everybody else in the world 
would have contradicted him; nevertheless he was 
right. 

§ 107. In studying the different elements of the 
Christian revelation, we pointed out a wonderful unity 
and harmony existing between all its ^jarts from the 
first “ call” given to the patriarch Abraham to the 
last words of Christian truth and love recorded by tho' 
apostle John. Human salvation is tho great burden 
of this revelation taken as a whole j all the nations of 
the earth*aro to bo blessed, popi?lc from every nation 
and kingdom and tonguo are to find an entrance into 
the kingdom o# Clod. Faint and indistinct, no doubt, 
were tjle gleams of gospel light Vhich shone in 
early pre-Christian timps. • The Jewish patriarchs apd 
judges* and kings • were too much taken up with.the 
present and tile still-remombeivd past to think much 
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of the future ; but occasionally a dim religious light’^ 
illuminated the coming time, and the covenant” 
made with^ the fathers became filled with new and 
glorious meaning, and prophets divinely-inspired 
pointed the. people to a future time when a wonderful 
anointed messenger from Jehovah should come to the 
world and establish a kingdom which sl?ould never 
pass away. In the fulness of the times, when the 
Jewish nation expected their Messiah, and other na- 
tions were looking for the arrival of some wonderful 
personage, when the great empires of Asia had lost 
their vitality and the imperial power had jiassed over 
into Europe, Jesus was born in Bethlehem. The life 
which he lived, the works which he wrought, the 
lessons which ho taught, the death which ho died, 
and the higher life which, in our numan nature, he 
achieved, have been the subjects of description and 
comment in these letters that I have addressed to 
you. But in looking over what I have already said, 
I cannot but feel that I have failed to do justice 
to the grand topic. No human life was <tver like 
His'life ; no words of mine can present to you in 
all their fulness and in true proportions, the features 
and .the elements'of the character and the life of Jesus. 
Fiends and enemies for more than eigiiteen centuries 
have turned their attention most carefully and criti- 
cally to every recorded^ point connected with his 
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wonderful career, and although there has been evinced 
the widest disagreement between their opinions, the 
mere fact o£ such ^ide-spread, continued, and earnest 
study of the life of Jesus testifies to its importance. 
The words and the deeds and the career of no other 
human being have ever given rise to such world- wide 
and contirjJUous and anxious criticism. And why is 
this ? Manifestly because no other human being ever 
made such claims, founded upon such reasons, and 
connected with blessings of such supreme and universal 
importance as He. 

§ 108. In connection with this subject I. need 
scarcely point out to you that all that wo can directly 
study and understand is the human life of Jesus. And 
wjiat a wonderful human life it was ! So full ot love, 
of sympathy for human sorrow and suf3[ering, of self- 
denial voluntarily undergone for the benefit of others, 
of complete devotion and resignation to the will of 
the Father ! So full, at the same time, of stern and 
strong integrity and honesty of purpose, of clear and 
penetrating insight into the^ character of others, of 
indignant condemnation of hypocrisy and cruelty, 
and of that ifldral power over the minds of others 
which is an essential characteristic of a great man ! 
But from the*inidst .pf this human life we obscfve. 
burstifig- forth in* irrepressible glory indicatihn^ .of • 
something more than human. . The scene upon the 
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mountain of transfiguration presented to three of his 
disciples (Math. xvii. 1-9) is typical of the character of 
his whole life. The human nature pf J esus appears to 
the student of his life to be, as it were, a thin veil 
through which the glories of the divine nature are 
permitted to shine forth to man. And Jesus himself 
tells us that this was the case, and that He left the 
glory which He had with the Father in order to com- 
municate to man the knowledge and the living in- 
fluence needful to bring man into reconciliation and 
living union with the Father.’ And after he laid 
down Jlis human life ip obedience to the will of His 
Father, after He suffered* upon the cross all that sin 
and death and the jorince of evil could work upon our 
human nature, he conquered thos^^the groat enemies 
of man, and, as the evidence of his conquest, rose from 
the grave to. a new «.nd still human life in a glorified 
spirit-body. He was a representative man : He died 
not for Himself, nor did ho rise from the grave for 
Himself ; but He died and rose again as the represen- 
tative and the first-fruitfi of the human race, ^he new 
and glorious life which He achieved in our human 
nature, He declared Himself able and willing to com- 
municate to othei^. He proclaimed it to be the great 
.object of His mission to give new spiritual life to man 
—a, life which should be begun in this world, which 
'should penetrate and .purifjrand elevate the natural 
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life of those who receive it, and which should con- 
tinue more perfect and more glorious throughout a 
future eternity, ^e established a system i^ the world 
— a church whose prime object it should be to make 
known this gospel (tf salvation, and to extend and 
establish that kingdom of which Christ is the Head, 
and all tj^ose who receive the new and higher life 
from iJim arc the members. And now all over the 
world His message to man is being carried, and those 
who feel that they ‘are sinful and imperfect and mor- 
tal are earnestly incited to come unto Him and be 
reconciled to the Father and obtain life spiritual and 
eternal, 

§ 109. But have wo any independent evidence 
the allegations which Christ made about Himself 
and Ilis work are true ? Can we verify them ? Wo 
have not ; we can not. No human being but Christ or 
one inspired by Christ could testify, from independent 
knowledge, to His divine origin or to the character 
and purpose of His work. The apostles testified 
abundanMy to His nature and^the nature of liis work ; 

X 

but their testimony is not independent, — they pro- 
fessed to deriv« Hud really did derive all their know- 
ledge ajSout Him from Himself. If tlicrcfore we place 
confidence in •CJirist’.ij allegations, in His claims jl’C- 
gardin^ Himself, it must be, ’ not because wd ^ave 
satisfied our minds concerning .their truth by indepen- 
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dent investigation, for that is impossible, but because 
we place confidence in Christ. The Christian religion 
is based ppon faiths not upon in^ependmt knotvledge. 
At the same time the faith is a reasonable faith ; i+- 's 
a faith which people are called mpon to exercise after 
the examination of many marks and many circum- 
stances quite sufficient to guide and dcternr^ne human 
belief. The unity and harmony of the whole Chris- 
tian revelation, the Messianic expectations of the 
Jewish people, the precise predictions of Daniel and 
their fulfilment, the unique chaTacter of the life of 
Jesus, his super-human works, his noble moral instruc- 
tions, his sinlessncss, his voluntary submission to death 
and his victory over death, the gre .o success of his 
church, the influence which his faith exerted Upon the 
hearts and lives of those who received it, the effects 
which the Christian religion has produced in the 
world, — all these and other circumstances which might 
be pointed out are marks, which wo can study, suffi- 
ciently numerous and clear to form a reasonable ground 
for the faith of Christians to rest upon. These things, 
my friends, I have endeavoured to bring before your 
minds in all earnestness and in all kindness. Wliat 
the results may “be, I do not know, and pj’obably 
neyer will know. But let mo ^sk you to think about 

* i. 

the^e things with calmness and seriousness ; they "are 
undoubtedly the most importaat things' about which 
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the human mind can be exorcised and should therefore 
be studied without prejudice and with an earnest 
■ desire to discoverrand aocept what is true.- 
' 110. And now in concluding this series of letters 

to the younger generation of the natives., of India, I 
wish to express the pleasure that I have felt in pre- 
paring ^hrin, and the gratitude which I now feel in 
having been permitted to address so many of the edu- 
cated natives of .this country upon such important sub- 
jeets. Whether you accept my conclusions or not, I 
shall feel that good has been done if your minds have 
been stirred up to ^erious sober reflection regarding 
the things of > higher life. But I cannot refrain 
from expressing a hope that many may be led to re- 
ceive the Christian revelation as a revelation of truth 
and especially Christ himself as a per^nal Saviour. 
Believing as I do that He is not merely - the Messiah 
of the Jews but also the Saviour oT man, that Ills 
faith is not merely the light and the life of Europe 
where it first found its home, but also of India and 
the whoTc world to which it is now offered, I cannot 
think that the object of this or any other missionary 
effort can be a*ccomplished unless it contributes to the 

^ 9 

establishment of the . Christian faith in your liearts 
and lives. I liel(eve •tiiat* in thi^ faith there are fovnd 
the elem'ents and' the motive powers necessary for the' 
♦90’eneration of India .and, -indeed, of the whb^e 
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World. And believing this, I pray that Grod in His 
own good time and manner may lead your minds to 
see and profess the truth revealedr in Jesus and may 
prepare your hearts to receive that spiritual and eter- 
nal life which the eternal Son came into the world for 
the purpose of giving to man. 

FAREWELL. 
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